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THE 
Southern Woman's Magazine 


is the only magazine in America published 


EXCLUSIVELY for 
SOUTHERN WOMEN 


It was created to preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the 
Old South and to reflect the progress and vigorous life 
of the South of today. The sentiment of the South is a 
very definite, true and responsive thing. The Southern > 
Woman’s Magazine'is crystalizing that old and new sen- 
timent representing that part of our country south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line and it has built up a clientele 
which feels that it represents the women of the South. 


The magazine that is wanted by the subscriber is the 
mavazine that is needed by the advertiser. If you want 
Southern business the SOUTHERN WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE can get it for you. : 


The South is now entering its 


Greatest Era of Prosperity 


Have you made your plans so as to be sure of your share of the 
business that is awaiting you? For further particulars address: 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine 
Nashville, Tenn. 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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FOR FRANCE: FROM A PHOTO 
GRAPH LOANED BY THE NA 
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4x PUBLISHED BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS, INC. Ay 
Volume III JUNE, 1918 Number 3 
FIVE MILLION BOYS AND GIRLS 


WANTED FOR THE UNITED STATES 
SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


O Boys and Girls in the Schools of the United States: 

Greeting:—We are now engaged in the greatest 
war in the History of the World. Your freedom and 
happiness depend on the result. If we win, the world 
will be free. If we lose, all the world will soon be in 
bondage to the Autocratic German Government, and 
the freedom for which our fathers fought will be gone. Our 
young men are going to fight in France and Italy and on the 
seas. Older boys and girls will work in the fields, factories, mines, 
shops, stores, and elsewhere, to produce food, clothing, coal, and 
munitions of war. Most important of all is food. Without it, 
soldiers cannot fight, workmen cannot produce ships, guns, and 
shells; and men, women and children will die. The people of the 
United States must this year produce more food than they have ever 
produced before. The President of the United States is therefore 
asking all boys and girls from nine to sixteen years of age in cities, 
towns, and villages to join the United States School Garden Army 
and grow vegetables, berries, fruits, and poultry. There are seven 
million such boys and girls. If five million of these volunteer, it will 
be the largest army ever raised in the United States and larger than 
all other boys’ and girls’ clubs combined. By hard work and with wise 
direction, they can produce food enough to feed all the hungry children 
of Belgium. Will you join the United States School Garden Army? 
Your teachers will tell you about the plan. 

A happy spring, summer, and fall of joyous, useful outdoor work 
for you all. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) P. P. Craxrton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

This letter has been sent out to every school in the land and 
given wide publicity through countless newspapers, in an endeavor 
to arouse the schoolchildren of the United States to enlist in the most 
wonderful army ever organized. Everyone in America is eager to 
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WANTED—FIVE MILLION CHILDREN 


do something to help win this war, and here is an opportunity for 
those who are unable to shoulder the bayonet, to wield the hoe and the 
spade and produce food that will support those who fight. Win we 
must! Those who plant and patiently bring their planting to harvest 
have a very important part to play. Without food we cannot win! 
Soldiers cannot fight, workmen cannot build, children cannot grow. 
The whole world is looking to America for food and our strong men 
are away at the war. Children are always eager to help and here is 
such a chance as has never before in all the history of this marvelous 
world been given to them. 

In this army in which they are asked to enlist they will find a 
new gift of service, a new form of joy and a new sense of importance. 
The young boys who have seen their big brothers clad in glorious 
uniform sail away to France, looking at them with longing eyes, 
found it hard to wait until they could do a man’s work. Now they can 
work in the fields in their dreary time of waiting, knowing that their 
blue-jean overalls are as much a badge of service in the eyes of Uncle 
Sam as the khaki of their big brothers. 


OYS and Girls of America—will you volunteer as soldiers in this 
B Food Army? Will you go out into “No Man’s Land” back of 
your house or in the empty lot at the corner and reclaim that 
territory for the United States? Your trenches are the garden fur- 
rows; your ammunition are garden seeds, ready to burst into life; 
your weapons are the spade and hoe. There will be many hours of 
hard drill in your garden, many a hand-to-hand fight with garden- 
enemies in your sector of the front line trenches, in some of which you 
may lose some garden supplies, but in the end there will be victory. 
If you do not raise more than one bean where there had been no bean 
before, you are doing well. It is your privilege and duty to join this 
army and go into training at once in this campaign for food, and wear 
the insignia of a soldier of Uncle Sam. 

The president of the United States has written a letter to the 
Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, in which he 
says that he hopes every boy and girl will enter into the purpose of 
the School Garden Army with high spirit and feel that by joining 
this Home Garden Army they are in fact fighting in France. He 
hopes that the children will understand that without their aid America 
will not be able to send meat, flour and wheat and other foods for the 
support of the soldiers who are doing the fighting and for men and 
women who are making munitions. It is just as patriotic, he declares, 
for the children to work in their gardens as it is for men to fight in 
the trenches. 
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FOR THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


The President of the United States has appointed J. H. Francis 
as Director-in-Chief of this noble army; C. M. Weed, Assistant Direc- 
tor for the Northeastern States; Frederick A. Merrill, Assistant 
Director for the Southern States; Lester S. Ivins, Assistant Director 
for the Northwestern States; C. A. Stebbins, Assistant Director for 
the Mountain States. 

Specialists will give assistance and detailed timely information 
to supervisors and teacher directors of the School Garden Army. It 
is proposed to enlist, with the codperation of school teachers and offi- 
cers, five million boys and girls and forty thousand teacher-directors. 
If carried out fully and wisely, a billion dollars’ worth of food should 
be produced. The educational value also will be worth all the cost. 


The Plan of the School Garden Army Involves: 


1. A sufficient number of competent teacher-directors and super- 
visers to conduct the work in every community, approximately one 
teacher-director for every one hundred and fifty children who enlist 
and one or more directors in every city of twenty thousand or more 
inhabitants. 

2. The codperation and support of boards of education, com- 
mittees of public safety, and patriotic and civic organizations in raising 
funds needed for carrying on the work. 

8. The adoption of an official insignia, “U. S. S. G.” 

4. The immediate organization through superintendents of 
schools of local army units, including as nearly as possible all school 
boys and girls in every village, town, and city of the United States. 
The “draft” ages for this army are between nine and sixteen years, 
but volunteers of all ages should be accepted. 

5. The division of the territory of each city into garden districts, 
each district to contain from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
gardeners under the direction of one teacher-director. 

6. All available back yards, side yards, and vacant lots to be 
planted according to directions to such vegetables as can be cultivated 
intensely throughout the year. 

7. Keeping accounts of expenses and production in books. 

The following suggestions are submitted to teachers: 

Number of Members in a Company :—Ten to one hundred and 
fifty. 

Age Limit:—Any school child, but preferably the more impor- 
tant companies should be enlisted from the pupils above the third 
grade. 


Requirements for Enlistment:—The signing of an obligation 
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card in which the pupil agrees to raise one or more food crops and to 
keep records of his work and the results, reporting them to the teacher | 
or garden supervisor. These cards will be furnished by this Bureau. 

Officers:—Each company to have a captain and one or two lieu- 
tenants, the latter depending upon the number of soldiers enlisted. 

Insignia:—For the privates, a service bar with U. S. S. G. in red 
letters on a white background with a border of blue. For the second 
lieutenant, the same bar with one white star in the border. For the 
first lieutenant, the same bar with two white stars in the border. For 
the captains, the same bar with three white stars in the border. For 
the garden teacher or supervisor, a similar insignia without stars, with 
blue letters and a red border. 

Enlistment of Existing Organizations:—Any organization of 
school children now doing garden work will be eligible to enlistment. 
Such organization may keep their existing form, if they so desire, and 
have the additional impetus of belonging to a national army fostered 
by President Wilson, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education. The aim of this army is to nationalize and unify 
the great work now being carried on among the schoolchildren of 
America. 

It is interesting to observe the immense interest that has sprung 
up all over the United States in schoolgardens. For a number of 
years back, schoolgardens have been an important part of Public 
School Curriculum. The teachers observed that the children loved 
this out-of-door work, that they were eager to make things grow, that 
they were more thoughtful of small things, and that their other lessons 
moved along more joyously when they were permitted to let off sur- 
plus physical energy out in the gardens. It has also been proven that 
boys in the reform schools are far more manageable and more amenable 
to discipline when turned into the fields a few hours each day. Their 
pride becomes easily aroused in the orderliness, beauty and yield of 
their individual plots, so that gardening has become an important 
factor in “bad boy” regeneration. 

The International Children’s School Farm League, established 
in the Bronx Park, New York City, has an astonishing record for 
usefulness to offer since their establishment in the Bronx, in April, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen. In addition to the conducting of 
a school for home gardens, instructors have done wonderful work in 
supervising the gardens of the deficient and epileptic children of 
Randall’s Island—children who are mentally or physically weak or 
deficient gain both mentally and physically when allowed to make 
gardens. Children take pride in the fact that they are “soldiers of 
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DOLPHINS IN BLUE WATER 


the plow” and work with every ounce of energy in them to do work 
that is of actual and not merely sentimental value to their country. 
Besides the good that is done the young farmers themselves in the 
way of physical, mental and spiritual development, these young sol- 
diers are serving their country in a very real and substantial manner. 
Without the help of the United States School Garden Army and the 
Women’s Land Army, America will have to face a critical food 
shortage. 


DOLPHINS IN BLUE WATER 


EY! Crackerjack—jump! 

H Blue water, 

Pink water, 
Swirl, flick, flitter; 
Snout into a wave-trough, 
Plunge, curl. 
Bow over, 
Under, 
Razor-cut and tumble. 
Roll, turn— 
Straight—and shoot at the sky, 
All rose-flame drippings. 
Down ring, 
Drop, 
Nose under, 
Hoop, 
Tail, 
Dive, 
And gone; 
With smooth over-swirlings of blue water, 
Oil-smooth cobalt, 
Slipping, liquid lapis lazuli, 
Emerald shadings, 
Tintings of pink and ochre. 
Prismatic slidings 
Underneath a windy sky. 

Amy LowE Lt. 
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THE TRAIL OF BEAUTY 


“On the trail of beauty I em.”—Navajo song. 


NDIANS blaze their way through dense forests by break- 
ing back small branches of trees here and there as they 
pass so that their friends may easily follow and they may 
find their own way safely back to the lodge-fires. Out in 
wild mountain places explorers monument their passing 
by piling one rock upon another in a fashion conspicuously 

foreign to Nature’s method of laying rocks so that the next traveler 
may read the way to safety through this primitive and effective 
| sign language. In hot deserts where there are no tree branches 
to bend or rocks to heap into monuments, man marks his passage by 
cactus branches laid on the earth in the form of arrows. In the gar- 
dens planted by man to make his home more beautiful, pathways are 
blazed by a tall flower, a bird bath, a seat or a pool. With such charm- 
ing devices the guest is led from one surprise to another until the circle 
is complete and he finds himself again at the open door of the home. 

The path through the garden, to express its full measure of 
beauty, should beckon and entice the visitor from one lovely spot to 
another, now leading gently to a vista, now drawing the veil of a 
shrub swiftly aside by a sharp turn, to reveal some unsuspected and 
startling beauty. There must be a sense of mystery and surprise in 
garden paths as well as in the great spaces of Nature’s gardens. A 
direct line is all very well for city streets when haste is the one great 
need, but gardens are for rest, so paths should invite to loiter and 
provide opportunity for quiet contemplation of beauty. 

Whoever has followed a faint trail through mountain regions sel- 
dom used by man, feels a sense of companionship with the little path. 
It seems like a wise guide whom he can safely trust. It leads over a 
carpet of moss through treacherous bogs, to the rim of a valley, as 
though it were a gracious host, showing him all the wonders of its 
home. It artfully decoys the stranger away from the brink of canyons 
and deep streams and shows him the safe pass and shallow ford. This 
comfortable sense of friendly guidance should be evident in garden 
paths. If you yield to the beautiful invitation that a garden path 
extends, you will find that it takes you to a bed of flowers and lets you 
rest in a bower overlooking a pool. 








N a formal garden there is usually one straight path that forms the 
I axis from which radiate other straight paths so that the garden is 

as mathematically laid out as the floor plan of a house. But even 
in so strict a plan as this, landscape architects break the stiffness by a 
flowering shrub or a plant placed at certain corners so that the sharp 
line of the path is broken occasionally. A demure little path, straight 
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THIS RURAL STONE PATH, BORDERED 
BY DIANTHUS, GIVES A MOST CHEER 
FUL SENSE OF FRIENDLY INVITATION. 











A GRASS 
PATHWAY 
NEATLY 
TRIMMED 
AND 
BORDERED 
WITH 
FLOWERS, 
IS A 
LOVELY 
APPROACH 
TO THE 
GARDEN 
SIDE OF 
THE 
HOUSE. 


A PATH 
THROUGH 
rHE 
GARDEN 
SHOULD 
BECKON 
rHE 
VISITOR 
FROM ONE 
LOVELY 
SPOT TO 
ANOTHER 
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A MOST INTERESTING 
PATHWAY OF BRICK IS 
LAID WITH A SLIGHT 
CURVE, IN WHICH NO 
EFFORT IS MADE TO 
SET THE BRICK IN 
STIFF REGULARITY, 
LEAVING AMPLE SPACE 
FOR A LITTLE OUTLINE 
OF GRASS. A PERFECT 
LY LAID PATH OF 
BRICK MAY BE EXPEN 
SIVE, BUT IN SMALL 
GARDENS IT IS POSSI 
BLE TO DIG OUT A 
PATH, MAKE IT LEVEL 
WITH ASHES AND FILL 
IN THE SPACES WITH 
SAND. GRASS AND 
HARDY FLOWERS WILL 
GROW IN THE SAND 
































A GRASS 
PATH WELI 
CLIPPED 
AND 
PLANTED 
AS 
FORMALLY 
AS BRICK 
OR TILE IS 
EXCEPTION 
ALLY 
BEAUTIFUL 
IN AN OLD 
FASHIONED 
GARDEN 

























STEPPING-STONE 
PATHS REMIND ONE 
OF CHILDHOOD 
DAYS: THEY ARE 
LOVELY EITHER 
WITH GRASS GROWN 
BETWEEN, OR SUCH 
SMALL FLOWERS AS 
AZUGA, IBERIS, THY- 
MUS OR DWARF LO- 
BELIAS. 


SOME PEOPLE SUB- 
STITUTE GRAVEL 
FOR BRICK IN OLD- 
FASHIONED GAR- 
DENS. THE GRAVEL 
PATH IS EASILY 
KEPT IN ORDER AND 
WHEN WEEDED AND 
RAKED OVER IT IS 
VERY NEAT LOOK. 
ING. IT IS ESPECIAL- 
LY ATTRACTIVE IN 
GARDENS WHERE 
THERE IS A GREAT 
DEAL OF TURF OR 
IN OVERSHADED 
PLOTS WHERE GRASS 
WILL NOT GROW 
AND BRICK WOULD 
GET MUSTY. 
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THE TRAIL OF BEAUTY 


and trim and as devoid of artful graces as a Puritan maiden, is cer- 
tainly charming in its way, and looks very well in an architectural 
kind of garden. These modest little paths are generally made of 
brick or gravel, but the quaint, coquetting little stepping-stone path 
that whisks you around a great bunch of peonies to show you the 
columbine blooming in the rock garden, or the soft path of green 
grass that modestly leads you between great pools of flowers, is more 
attractive for little gardens. 

For unpretentious, informal, small gardens whose beauty de- 
pends upon sheer loveliness of bloom more than upon classical lines 
and fittings, the stepping-stone path proves ideally suitable. Some- 
how, the little stepping-stone path through the grass reminds of child- 
hood days when one used to cross brooks by leaping from one stone 
to another instead of using the more stately bridge. Such a path does 
not obtrude itself upon the eye as does a direct path of brick, which 
in color and texture cuts through the land like a slash. In certain 
places this direct division is to be desired, but in small gardens it is 
rather to be avoided, unless used in the tiny gardens of a city where 
the color of the brick is needed and also where there must be a sense 
of formality in design, because there cannot be the beauty of flower 
masses. 

Stones for the stepping-stone paths are sometimes picked up from 
the side of brooks or from the fields, and their natural irregularity 
suggests the proper placing of them, but when it is impossible to get 
possession of such naturally made steps, then it is necessary to make 
them of flags, broken as naturally as possible by man. The stones 
should be laid far enough apart for an easy step and grass or small 
flowers like iberis, thymus, ajuga, flowering mosses or even dwarf 
lobelias planted to fill in the spaces between each stone. 

In Japan, the stepping-stone path is arranged in several sym- 
bolical ways. For instance, one form of path is called “The Wild 
Goose Flight,” which, as can easily be understood, would be in an 
evenly curved line. Another is called “Scattered Isles,” which again 
tells the imaginative person that they are laid irregularly so that no 
direct line is visible. The Japanese raise the stepping-stones at dif- 
ferent heights above the ground according to the rank of the host. 
For instance, in the garden of the Emperor they are raised at least 
six inches above the ground, and in the Daimio’s garden the correct 
height is four inches. In the Samauri’s garden we find them raised 
three inches, while the common folks are not allowed to have theirs 
more than one and one-half inch out of the ground. The Japanese 
hunt for irregular-shaped stones, but do not care for those which are 
distorted in strange ways, for they feel that such stones are “ diseased ” 
and should not be in a fair garden. 
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THE TRAIL OF BEAUTY 


MERICANS sometimes must make their stepping-stone paths 
of brick (laid in formal squares) or even of blocks of concrete 
or flag or lava, for it is not always possible to get stones ideally 

shaped by nature. There must always be grass or flowers to ripple 
against the stones or else the path will not be serving the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, to suggest quiet streams in wild places. 

If formality and trimness are desired, then the brick walk is surely 
the ideal thing. Brick or tile paths through the garden are generally 
laid in straight lines with branches deviating at right angles from 
them, but, as may be seen from some of our illustrations, it is possible 
to curve them, making no effort to set the brick in stiff mathematical 
regularity and leaving ample space between for a little marking of 
grass. This method brings a charming sense of color to the garden in 
the summer and decidedly adds beauty to it in winter. A perfectly laid 
walk of brick is rather an expensive thing, but in small gardens it is 
possible to dig out the line of the path and make it level by filling 
with ashes. Lay the brick upon it and fill in with sand. The grass 
will grow in the sand and the unevenness of the path will give it the 
appearance of age so much to be desired. 

In old Colonial gardens little paths of brick laid in herringbone 
patterns were bordered by violas, pansies, pinks and flowering shrubs. 
We have so associated old-fashioned gardens and red brick paths that 
it is difficult to make a garden of old-time favorites without adding 
the little path of brick. The only substitute in an old-fashioned 
garden for a brick path is one of gravel. Some people object to a 
gravel path because it is difficult to keep in order, but this objection 
is not well grounded, for if weeds were to appear among the gravel 
they are easily up-rooted with a hoe and nothing looks more tidy than 
a freshly raked gravel path. Very orderly people even go so far as 
to brush the little pebbles into orderly ranks with a broom. 


ERHAPS no garden path is more beautiful than one of grass. 

Modern gardeners make the grass path mount to the terrace by 

grass steps. The only objection to grass steps is that they must 
be trimmed with scissors, but this is not a long nor a difficult operation 
and the soft velvety flight of stairs surely makes an attractive feature. 
Our photographs show two types of grass pathways; one trimmed, 
bordered and perfectly tended; the other, wandering and curving, 
improvising its way through beds of flowers that crowd close upon it, 
creeping well over its margin. This little informal path through the 
garden looks like a path through a meadow filled with wild flowers. 
The other pathway is decidedly one made by man and kept in check 
with watchful pruning shears. 
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NURSES OF AMERICA, YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS YOU! 


N this crucial time, our Army and Navy need nurses imme- 
diately, and in large numbers. 

This puts before every qualified nurse the individual 

decision as to whether she will assume a task of danger and 
hardship—yet a task of marvelous privilege—to go with 
the Army or Navy. 
, The nurse has rare gifts of knowledge and skill. Our soldiers 
‘and sailors, from the youngest private to the most experienced 
general, need these gifts which she has acquired through her years 
of thorough, patient, accurate training; that training which, of all 
other kinds in the world, teaches her what to do when the harvests 
of wounded are brought from the battlefields in the long procession 
of stretchers. 

Love alone cannot make one skilled. 

Only graduate nurses can become a part of the military establish- 
ment. And so the overwhelming responsibility of bringing their full 
chances of life to these men and boys who have offered everything they 
have—rests on your profession. 

About eight thousand Red Cross Nurses are on active military 
duty with the Army and Navy Nurse Corps or directly under the Red 
Cross, at home and abroad. This number is not large enough. The 
Surgeon General of the Army has issued a call to the Red Cross for 
five thousand nurses before the first of June. Thirty thousand nurses 
will be needed this year. 

Every nurse who offers a service is rewarded in terms of life’s 
deepest satisfaction. She goes, a soldier of life, trained to her task, 
singled out by virtue of that training, to help relieve the greatest agony 
that the world has ever known. 

1. What Is the Red Cross Nursing Service? 

The Red Cross Nursing Service was organized primarily as a 
reserve for the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, and supplies nurses as 
needed to the Federal Public Health Service and for duty directly 
under the supervision of the American Red Cross. 

2. How Do You Enroll as a Red Cross Nurse? 

Apply to the Secretary of the nearest Local Committee on Nurs- 
ing Service, or your Division Director, or to the Department of 
Nursing, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., for application 
blanks, which should be filled out in the applicant’s handwriting and 
returned to the Secretary of your Local Committee, except the blank 
of those enrolling for the Town and Country Nursing Service, which 


should be sent by the applicants directly to Red Cross Headquarters 
in Washington. 
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NURSES OF AMERICA— 


Nurses desiring general information regarding Red Cross work 


should address: 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


8. When Should You Enroll? 

TO-DAY! 

Nurses are needed now. Five thousand are wanted between now 
and June first; approximately twenty-five thousand will be needed 
before the end of the year. The imperative need for a greater army 
of nurses grows daily as the war progresses. 

Enroll to-day and you will help to shorten and win this war. 


4. What Are the Requirements for the Red Cross Nursing Service? 
To be eligible for enrollment a nurse must be a graduate of a 

recognized School for Nurses, giving at least two years’ course of 

training in a general hospital. In States where registration is pro- 

vided for by law an applicant, to be eligible for enrollment, must be 

registered. She must be at least twenty-one years of age. 

5. What Are the Physical Standards? 

During the period of the war a physical examination certificate 
should be filed with other application papers at the time of enrollment. 
6. Where Do Red Cross Nurses Serve? 

Their service may be in this country or abroad. Service abroad 
is not guaranteed. 

7. Can Nurses Choose Between Service Abroad or in the United 
States? 

They are under orders of the United States Government and are 
sent wherever they are needed most. But every effort is made to 
comply with the wishes of nurses in making assignments. 

8. Cana Nurse Enroll for Service Other Than Military? 

The Nursing Department of the American Red Cross maintains 
an extensive Public Health and Sanitary Service both in this country 
and abroad—also a rural nursing service known as the Town and 
Country Nursing Service. Requirements for enrollment are sub- 
stantially the same as for military service. 

The Red Cross exempts from active military service nurses so 
engaged and also certain other groups of nurses engaged in important 
nursing activities, either directly under the American Red Cross or 
in connection with other designated institutions or organizations. 

9. What Are the Duties of a Red Cross Nurse? 

Red Cross Nurses assigned to duty in military hospitals are 

charged with the nursing care of the sick and wounded of the Army 
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YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU! 


and Navy and become temporarily members of the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps. They are subject to all the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the service. They are responsible to the chief nurse of the 
Army and Navy Nurse Corps of the hospital to which they are 
assigned and are expected to accept her authority without question. 
Nurses in the Public Health and Sanitary Service aid in the con- 
trol of communicable diseases and, like the Red Cross Town and 
Country nurses, are expected to aid in maintaining the health of the 
individual in their community. 
10. What Is the Length of Service? 


Red Cross Nurses appointed for service in the military establish- 
ment during war are expected to remain as long as the emergency 
lasts, unless the need of their services ceases to exist. They may, how- 
ever, be relieved from duty at any time in case of misconduct, or should 
their services prove unsatisfactory. The same ruling concerning 
length of service and resignation applies also to nurses serving else- 
where with the Red Cross. 

11. What Recreational Features Are There? 


Leaves of absence are granted from time to time as the exigencies 
of the service permit. The Surgeon General’s office is making every 
effort to previde comfortable living quarters for the nurses. The Red 
Cross is co-operating with other organizations in providing canton- 
ment hospitals with libraries, pianos, sewing machines and other recrea- 
tional features. 

12. What Compensation Do Red Cross Nurses Receive? 


The minimum salary for service in the United States is fifty dol- 
lars per month, and sixty dollars monthly for service abroad, with 
increased pay for Chief Nurses. Maintenance is provided for. Spe- 
cial salary arrangements are made where maintenance is not provided.* 
18. Can Members of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps Obtain Gov- 

ernment Insurance? 

Yes. The War Risk Insurance provides for members of the 
Army and Navy Nurse Corps against total disability and death on 
the same basis as for officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. Insurance up to ten thousand dollars can be 
obtained at nominal rates. The Act provides that, without taking out 
this insurance, a nurse who, in the course of her duties, is totally dis- 
abled, is given compensation of thirty dollars per month for the period 
of such disability. And in case of death her w'towed mother, or 





“Legislation is now pending before Congress which if passed will provide definite rank 
for Nurses, with increases in pay. 
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A CALL FOR NURSES! 


beneficiary, would receive twenty dollars per month for a period not 
exceeding two hundred and forty months. 


14. What Provisions Govern the Response to Call? 

All Red Cross Nurses, except those who are exempted, are ex- 
pected to report to their respective local committees, stating the date 
on which they will be available for service and should, after that time, 
hold themselves in readiness for duty. When called upon for duty 
nurses will be required to take the Oath of Allegiance specified in 
Army Regulations. 

15. Nurses volunteering for service are urged not to give up their 
positions unless definitely requested to do so. 
16. What Uniforms Do Red Cross Nurses Wear? 


Special uniforms have been adopted by the Army and Navy, and 
specifications concerning the same will be sent out before assignment 
to duty. A certain portion of the uniform and equipment is furnished 
by the Red Cross and should be returned upon termination of appoint- 
ment. Members of the Town and Country Nursing Service wear a 
blue uniform, including a coat and hat, which they are expected to 
provide. 

17. Must Nurses Pay Traveling Expenses? 


Traveling expenses are paid for nurses traveling under orders 
from the War Department or the American Red Cross. 


Signing this application slip does not constitute enrollment as a Red Cross Nurse. It merely 

signifies that the nurse has indicated her willingness to enroll. Thereafter she will be obliged 

to meet the requirements of the Department of Nursing of the American Red Cross and if 
accepted will receive an appointment card and a Red Cross Badge 





I Wish to Make Application for Enrollment as an 
American Red Cross Nurse 


COCCHC HET CEC EHS ESHEETS HEHEHHSHHEHEHSHHEHEHSHEHOHHE HOHE HE SOS OEE SOE OOS ESE O EOE OOS 
eeeeeereeececeeeee eet eres eseseseseseseeeeeese 
eCeoeoeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeesesreseeeeesesesers 
VIELE LeELeeiey ere eeeeeerPere rT rCrrrTrTTerrrre tS rer ST eta ee 


eT CePA EEE RERES SECURE ee EPEC e EP ee Pee eee Pee eee eS ae a a a 2 


(City) (State) 


Fill out this blank and forward to your Red Cross Chapter. If you do not know where 
that is, send direct to Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C 
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THE DANCE IN PLACE CONGO, AND A NEW 
AMERICAN OPERA: BY KATHERINE METCALF 
ROOT 


W4 aaa J 4 N Saturday, March twenty-third, two compositions by 
: ¥ 
1 Dx 


American composers who are really Americans were 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 

“Shanewis,” a two - act Indian opera by Charles 
oat Cadman, whose Indian songs are widely known, and 
nee wf | “The Dance in Place Congo,” by Henry F. Gilbert. 
——— This last, although brief, was musically more impor- 
tant. That the libretto of “Shanewis” was absurd need not count 
greatly against it. Foolish libretti seem to be the rule, and unless 
both text and music are impressive, operatic lines sung in English 
(when understandable) are unfortunately and unintentionally humor- 
ous in effect. But Cadman’s score, although musicianly, and orches- 
trated with evident understanding of the requirements of opera, was 
decidedly reminiscent in character; and despite its employment of 
Indian themes, the character of the music was Italian. The conductor, 
Signor Moranzoni, did his best, but the performance of the singers 
was conscientious rather than inspiring. 

In consideration of the fact that she was obliged to learn the rdle 
of Shanewis upon extremely short notice, Miss Sophie Breslau is to 
be praised for her rendition of the music. Her conception of the 
Indian girl, however—if one could dignify pantomime so trite by the 
term conception—was banal in the extreme. Perhaps a singer of 
American traditions might have portrayed the part with more natural- 
ness—perhaps. But, alas! how often are we reminded of the fact that 
possession of a voice does not imply any realization of the existence of 
an art of acting! 

It cannot be said that either the principals or the chorus were at 
their best in the habiliments and environment of the drawing-room. 


And as for the setting, it was strongly suggestive of the background 
of a Broadway musical comedy. 


UT “The Dance in Place Congo” was another matter. Wild, 
stirring, barbaric, employing, not too obviously and always with 
_ Skill, themes of the old Louisiana negro songs, the sweep of the 
music carries the listener on a strong current of rhythm and 
tone to its dramatic finish. The theme of the negro dance, 
The Bamboula,” dominates the ballet, and other creole 
melodies are interwoven in the rich-colored music fabric. 
M. Monteaux conducted with spirit and understanding. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC— 


The idea upon which the music is based 
is simple yet powerful in its imaginative 
appeal. The negroes in their idle hour 
in the late afternoon gather in the Place 
Congo and remember with homesick 
longing the freedom of their ancestral 
forests. As they dance they forget their 
slavery in the wild abandon of the mo- 
ment. Then a bell rings, recalling them 
to the actuality of captivity, and sadly 
and slowly they file back to the planta- 
tion. There is the thread of a story: An 
old negress is telling fortunes over a fire; 
a@ young negro asks her to reveal his 
future and is apparently told that he is 
soon to die. A quarrel arises between ¢ 
him and his rival, the favored lover of 
Aurore, a mulatto girl with whom they are both infatuated, and in the 
end Aurore kills the undesired lover in order to save her favorite’s life. 

The music, a symphonic composition suggested by a poetic de- 
scription of George Cable’s, was not originally intended as material 
for a ballet. Its vivid dramatic quality and exciting tempo would, 
however, have furnished a perfectly adequate musical background for 
such an art of motion as is possessed by Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. 
Denis or Mary Garden. Carried out by a conventional corps de ballet 
unfamiliar with the type of the American negro, and unimaginatively 
stage-managed, the result was naturally less realistic and dramatic 
than it might have been. Nevertheless several of the women of the 
ballet did extremely well, especially the premiére Rosina Galli. The 
two men Bartik and Bonfiglio, were less successful. The exaggerated 
violence of their movements, the roughness of their action, did not in 
any way suggest the subtle turn of the African’s muscles. The pres- 
ence of some real negroes in the group served to emphasize this failure, 
while here and there the gesture of some figure in the crowd was so 

. chacteristically Italian that the effect in combination with 
the African make-up was inexpressibly funny. 

The costumes and setting were designed by Living- 
ston Platt, who did the costumes for “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims” and for the Greek plays given by Margaret 
Anglin. It was Mr. Gilbert’s wish to have the setting 
represent the bayou across the bay, instead of the old 

Place Congo in New Orleans, in order to give the 
suggestion of the negro’s native forests. This preference, 
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THE “CONGO BALLET” 


which was of course regarded, did away with Mr. Platt’s 
original scheme, which was to treat the old square in the 
naive manner of the painting of the period of the story, the 
antebellum fifties. However, the effect as it stood was ad- 
mirable. Against the melancholy background of the 
dun-colored bayou the barbaric colors of the cos- 
tumes strike out with the vividness of flame. 
The first sketches that Mr. Platt made were 
more in the manner of his other settings. “And I think 
I had a good scheme,” he said, “but it just didn’t feel 
right. When I thought of the story and the music all I 
could see was a lot of niggers dancing in the sun. So 
I toré my sketches up and did them in calicoes and 
bandanas.” 






The result was interesting in the ex- 
treme and would have been more so if Mr. 
Platt’s original idea of lighting had been 
carried out, for the costumes were designed for 
a darker stage, a late afternoon effect, gradually 
giving place to blue-gray darkness. The climax, 
the discovery of the murder, was to have been 
lighted only by blazing pine knots held by the 
huddled group of frightened negroes, which 
would have made a picture infinitely more effective than 
was possible in the conventional half light used for the 
scene. 

For these defects, however, the stage manager must 
be held responsible. The composer, the artist, the con- 
ductor and the little danseuse, Signorina Galli, all did 
their part, and the production, despite the inadequacies 

mentioned in the carrying out, remains noteworthy. 
Why was this dramatic and original composition, this real “novel- 
” left until the end of the season? 


Editor's Note:—The illustrations in this article are made from Livingston 
Platt’s sketches for the setting and costumes of “The Congo Ballet”. 
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LOOK AT FRANCE! BY MARICE RUTLEDGE 


T “Sai —leeFd N anxious friend said to me the other day: “What is 
‘ vw! happening to Art? How can we, in the midst of so 
z-. x \ much world-anguish, go on creating? And what is our 
Te. duty? Is it to put our work aside until the war is 

a _| ” -) over, or should we go on with it as best we can, believin, 
: that humanity really needs that which we have to give? 
My answer was, “Look at France!” Never for one moment has 
France questioned her own vision. Art, today, is life, and France is 
living. When with hushed voices we speak of sacrifice; when with 
troubled hearts we speak of youth destroyed on those reddened battle- 
fields; of ruined cathedrals, toppled gods, shattered homes; of cher- 
ished treasures laid waste or, worse still, ravished from their shrines; 
of universal pain and chaos, the sublime image of France comes up 

before us to console and reassure. 

The answer to death is deathless France. The answer to love and 
beauty crucified is the resurrection of love and beauty in the immortal 
spirit of France. The answer to that yearning, that craving in us all 
today, for faith to dream on, for the faith to create something enduring 
out of chaos, is France, ever dreaming, ever creating even in the 
sinister presence of the invader. The fair land may be trampled down, 
torn, ravaged, but deep below, out of reach of hostile violence, the 
multiple seeds of life which is art and art which is life, are stirring in 
their divine travail, putting forth sturdy green spirals as prelude to 
the coming Spring. And where one of in aspiring shoots is de- 
stroyed, another takes its place. 

We think of our armies as vast codrdinated instruments of justice. 
But are they not something more? Are they not the life of the 
country they defend, subject to its virtues, its weaknesses, its instincts? 
The gallant little poilus sing the songs, dream the dreams, play the 
games of their beloved land. The reactions to the enforced profession 
of war most truly reveal the national soul. The man who faces death 
calls on his God, Whoever, whatever that God may be. So do the 
heroic poilus constantly facing death, call up the genius of their race 
—a race of artists, craftsmen, poets. Their hands are never still. Give 
them a moment’s respite from their martial business, and out of the 
homeliest or the grimmest materials they will shape their humor, their 
satire, their poesy. 

Theirs is the genuine democracy of art. Peasants, artisans, intel- 
lectuals, are united in creative comradeship, their nimble minds and 
fingers active even in the grip of tragic circumstance. Their wit takes 
hold of the mighty struggle in which they are engaged; sharpens their 
gallant purpose to a trenchant point, keener, more merciless than any 
bayonet, pierces their enemy through and through. Their wit is more 
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“THE GRENADE THROWER,” FROM A 
STATUE CARVED IN WOOD BY A POILU. 


“THE FRENCH MaA- 
RINE,” CARVED IN 
wooD BY A_ POILU 
IN THE TRENCHES. 








“THE AVIATOR,” DRAWN 
FROM LIFE BY A POILU AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY CUT IN WOOD. 





LOOK AT FRANCE! 


moving, their tears, their satire more powerful than cruder abuse. 
Watch their great illustrators—“Les Humoristes,” they were called 
before the war—Steinlen, Forain, Poulbot and so many others! With 
the lightest stroke of their crayon they immortalize the spirit of France 
and pitilessly expose Teutonic materialism. 


ERHAPS, today, Art cannot take its time to mature. Impres- 
Pics are swift, terrific. EXmotions follow one another; values 

shift. Work which the French call “de longue haleine” cannot 
now be undertaken, for there is no eye that can see far enough, no 
ear that can hear the music of tomorrow. In a day, a dreamer, a dream 
is gone and another must take the vacant place. France is not saving 
her inspirations for some blessed state of peace. A song, a sketch, a 
small carved figure, conveys that which a symphony, a huge canvas, 
a monument would fail to express. 

And it is not only the artists whose names have long stood for 
accomplishment, who are now carrying on the message of their age. 
It is from the anonymous millions that often the sweetest song arises, 
the most vital truth takes form. A bit of wood, the débris of a poor 
uprooted tree, a fragment of wreckage and, magically, it lives beneath 
the untutored touch of a soldier’s blade. He sits calmly on some 
charred stump and carves in his own image, for that is all he sees and 
knows these days of violence. He is intent upon his task, regardless 
of shrieking shells over that battling Front so close to him. He is, 
let us say, au repos, a few miles behind the stern, unwavering line that 
separates him from the invader. His helmet cocked over a kindly eye, 
his old friend-pipe between his teeth, his round unshaven face whim- 
sically set, he whittles, chops and smoothes the roughened surface of 
the thing he holds so preciously. He remembers his boyhood, when 
on some happy farm he played at being carpenter. Or perhaps he 
remembers his humble profession, back in the old order of society, 
where as a skilful artisan he earned his honest living and maintained 
his little family. To use his hands now is his single delight. His 
studio is the tragic marred battlefield of yesterday, his skylight hangs 
above, rent and broken by two duelling planes. 

Is he worrying about the future of Art? Not he. The conscious 
aspirations of the artist do not fret his soul. He is the living present 
from out of which the future must spring, unconquerable. He is 
France singing its virile song, far from the faithfully kindled hearth, 
the waiting mate. The old gestures of peace are gently laid aside 
until they may be victoriously taken up again; the daily gestures of 
man among men, fighting for that which he holds most dear, are what 
he seeks to translate from brute matter into spiritual form. This is 
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“MY ROOM” 


the record, the symbol of his task, today; and this is the Art of today— 
Man holding his home in his heart so still that it never stirs to confuse 


his purpose; man fighting to protect this sweet treasure he carries 
hidden within. 


HAT have we, then, coming out of creative France? No 
meditative saints painted or carved, no dreamful landscapes, 
but vigorous bits of life shaped by those who daily partake of 
danger. We have a little wooden figure speeding to attack, the heroic 
head aimed forward on a slant with the bayonet. We have an aviator, 
arms flung outward with the proud motion of a bird about to take 
flight. We have a thrower of grenades, tense, alert as an athlete. 
We have the dauntless figure of a French Marine, laden with the 
trappings of war, looking out shrewdly, humanly on his perilous 
adventure, wherever it may take him. We have action, force, philos- 
ophy, interpreted into its simplest, most elemental form. 
And we have the supreme wit, the supreme will of France, not 
alone as the modern warrior defending the freedom of her land, but 


as the artist, sustaining for generations to come the spirit of life in 
death. 


MY ROOM 
HAVE a room 


In my dreams, 
A long, turf scented room 
Where in a fire-place 
Flames die low, then leap 
And gild the golden fur 
Of a cat asleep. 
Chintz of rose and mauve and grey 
A couch drawn near the fire 
And curtains of cornflower blue 
That sway 
And bring a message from the Irish moor 
Outside, 
And show a glimpse of darkening purple 
And the strange, enchanting lure 
Of the heather. 
There are roses in the room 
Pale pink and gold— 
And through the tender gloom 
Faces of my friends gleam, 
‘There are always friends 
In this room 
Of my dream. 
KATHERINE ADAMS. 





LIGHT ALONG THE RAILS: A ONE-ACT 
PLAY: BY ZILLAH MACDONALD 
The Players— 


Ist LANTERN BEARER 

2nD LANTERN BEARER 

8rD LANTERN Bearer, a Scotch Canadian 
A TELEPHONE GIRL 

Tue DisPpaTcHER 


Place—The Subway 
Time—This morning 


The curtain rises on a forest of girders through which the tracks 
gleam in the light of the lamps. To the right, two great orange eyes 
shine solemnly out. Back to the left a subway station pokes its nose 
like a battleship prow half into the scene. At the end the wheel house 
marked “Dispatcher’s office.” Three steps lead down to the track. 
Midway the news-stand like an old-fashioned kitchen dresser. To 
the extreme left, the iron lattice of the exit stair. At one place on 
the second line of girders is the usual heavy wooden screen which, for 
a few feet, hides anyone on that portion of the track from the station. 

There is a moment of intense stillness. 

A man with light and prod walks in left and up the track. 

Suddenly a second lantern bearer charges down the exit stair 
and without looking or listening swings himself to the track and joins 
the first. 

Ist LANTERN (laconically) 


a) EEN a wreck down at Wall Street. 

2nd LANTERN 
Track’s free, then. 

Ist LANTERN 
’Tain’t safe to bank on that. You want to keep your 
ear open for the whistle. It’s times like this that accidents occur. 

2nD LANTERN 
Somebody hurt, I bet. 


ist LANTERN 
The shrieks was awful. 





2nD LANTERN 
Say, did you ever hear tell that accidents runs in threes? 


Ist LANTERN 
I never knew it different—been on the rails thirty year, I have. 
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LIGHT ALONG THE RAILS 


2ND LANTERN 
(With a superstitious shiver) You know when I used to come 
down here first, I used to say, you’re livin’ here and you'll die here. 
You’re down and you'll never get up. You see, the only thing I’d 
ever known beneath the earth was a grave afore I come here. Brought 
up on the sea, I was. I remember the first time I seen that station I 
says to myself the cut of the poop’s wrong and she oughta have a 

headlight, and it struck me as kinda queer. 


Ist LANTERN 
You talk like the new hand. He’s always whining about what’s 
above. Takes me all my time proddin’ the scraps, but you’re kinda 
here and there. Youre livin’ two places. And (solemnly) it’s them 
that goes. Three times when the smash comes. Mind, I’m tellin’ you. 
(A roar is heard and they both gaze down the tracks and then 
dive against the girders just in time. A train crashes in, and on. In 
its wake a newspaper comes running in like a wayward child, and a 
gay laugh, half foolish, is heard as the Third Lantern comes chasing 
after it.) 
3rD LANTERN 
Will ye look at it! (He catches up the paper and fondles it.) 
I played it was a live thing—a wee foolish white hen on me mither’s 
farm, and the wind was coomin’ down the pasture warm wi’ the smell 
of the strawberries. 
Ist LANTERN 
He’s got ’em, too. He ain’t safe! It'll be your own neck wrung 
if you go with your light black out. 


8rp LANTERN 
(Awed.) Ismalightnolit? (He gazes at it wonderingly.) 
Ist LANTERN 


It’s the likes of you that makes accidents. What do you s’pose 
I been doin’ twenty-seven and odd years without mishap? 


38RD LANTERN 
Twenty-seven year! I wad ha’ said it wasna posseeble. (Sud- 
denly he begins to rekindle his lantern.) 


2nD LANTERN 

That’s the way I was once. A motorman I was. Fun I thought 

it. Fine fun! Then—then I got kinda tired stoppin’ and startin’. 
Wouldn’t it be fun, says I to myself, to run clean through every sta- 
tion, shoot through the whole outfit? Never wait for nothin’ nor 
nobody. Speed her up and let her run. I used to dream nights 
about it. Seemed as if it just had t’ happen and—then 
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8rD LANTERN 
Then? Wai’ did ye then? 


2nD LANTERN 
I give up me job. Twenty-seven hundred souls, I says, and a 
madman on the bridge, and I quits. "I'warn’t safe for me to be 
captainin’ the ship no longer. And here I be. 


38RD LANTERN (thoughtfully) 
An’ here you be. 
Ist LANTERN 
Got your light lit? 
83RD LANTERN 
It’s lit. I ha’ my light—such a sma’ weak thing. 


Ist LANTERN 
Maybe when you see death headin’ for ye and stoppin’ just short, 
maybe you'll think it’s a mighty big thing. 
3rD LANTERN 
Ough! (Suddenly a long shaft of sunlight descends a grati 
and falls just beside him like a jousting comrade.) Oh! Will ye loo 
at it? I wad ma light were as big as you. (He flings up his arms to 
gather it in, and moves away. It does not follow.) I—I canna take 
it. (With a sob in his voice) I canna take. It doesna ha’ to gang 
wi’ me, and it winna. It mon be free. 


2nD LANTERN 

Aye. I mind me now how it used to shine on the sea. Free as 
air it was. I used to stan’ on the bridge—did y’ ever catch the tang 
of the spindrift breaking like little tags o’ wool all agin you, and the 
sun makin’ rainbows over the sea? And all the world yours! Made 
a man feel he was somethin’. Made ye feel you were goin’ somewhere. 
Used to feel those days as if there weren’t nothin’ I couldn’t do. But— 
I got tired of it. 

(1st LANTERN grunts peevishly.) 


38RD LANTERN 
(Moving thoughtfully back into the sunlight.) And this is a’ the 
licht I may tak’ into the lang dark alleys. Up yon the streets be 
gowlden wi’ it, it’s pouring down into their souls, but I tak’ on’y this 
—on’y so much as will save ma body—ha’e I naithin’ else to save? 
Ist LANTERN 
Get along now. Keep awake. A man’s got his work to do and 
he ought to be doin’ it. It’s me that will be glad when things is runnin’ 
again. Gets on a man’s nerves. Makes him forget the danger. 
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LIGHT ALONG THE RAILS 


2ND LANTERN 
That’s true. You gotta watch out. They said there was a big 
accident comin’ and it’s come. They do say as how when a man’s 
killed on the rails there’s always rust there—a rusty stain. Two long 
silver lines, like silk they stretches ahead, and then—then there’s a 
blotch—that’s where blood’s been spilled. 


8rp LANTERN 
There wasna—a’body hurt? 


Ist LANTERN 
Anybody! I tell ye it was a mash! A mash o’ blood and hair 
an’ flesh, spattered clean over the uprights and on the walls—an’ there 
was red blood—runnin’ up the tracks like—like slime. 


3RD LANTERN 
Dinna say it! Dinna say it! 

Ist LANTERN 
I tell ye when ye take steel and grind it through human flesh 


3RD LANTERN (hysterically) 


Ye’re no to say it! I winna listen! (He starts up the track, 
but a long arm holds him back.) 


2np LANTERN 


Steady, sonnie. You gotta keep your nerve. I tell you when 
trains start runnin’ it’s goin’ to take nerve. 


Ist LANTERN 

And there’s two more comin’. 

(At this moment there is a sudden rumble, a long shrill whistle. 
They make a frantic dive for the girders. The train runsin. As the 
last car swings out, the boy dances out into the track waving madly. 
The 2nd Lantern yanks him back angrily.) 


Ist LANTERN 
Ain’t ye got no sense? Listen, I tell ye. If there’s one followin’ 
ain’t ye gotta hear it? 





38RD LANTERN 
It dinna stop. It ganged clear through. That’s wha’ ye were 
wantin’ to do. 
2ND LANTERN 
The time came, and I wasn’t there. Seems like it’s always the 
other man. 
Ist LANTERN 
Ye’re mad, both of you. They’re breakin’ through. 
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(They listen intently. The distant roar stops suddenly. There 
is a tremendous silence. The 2nd Lantern walks to the third rail and 
stoops.) 

3RD LANTERN 

(Hysterically.) Dinna gang near it! It’s—it’s alive! 
Ist LANTERN 

(Getting panicky.) You're mad! We're all mad! 


(2nd Lantern stoops and there is a sudden awful moment as he 
reaches out to touch it. He springs up.) 


2nD LANTERN 

It’s all off everywhere. I'd better be working up. I’m supposed 
to be at One hundred and tenth street by noon. Maybe Nick will be 
on deck as I go through Ninety-sixth street. Anyway, that last train’s 
near. It didn’t get far. They must have the news. (Eait the 2nd 
Lantern.) 

(Enter the Girl, tripping down the exit stair. Young, fresh, 
impatient, she wanders up the platform. Leaning over to scan the 
track she drops her purse. The platform is deserted. The men are 
invisible behind the screen. She gazes round frantically. Then she 
espies the steps, and fearful, yet determined, she runs down to the 
track.) 

Ist LANTERN 

(Now behind the screen is startled on looking back.) Do you 

see anything—anything that oughtn’t to be there? 


3RD LANTERN 
I winna look. I dinna want to see anything. 


Ist LANTERN 
Look, I say. You've gotta look. There. 


3rD LANTERN 
It’s a lassie! A wee lassie on the tracks! Gang back! I say, 
gang back! 
(The girl, who has just attained the handbag, jumps back and 
scurries to the steps, not pausing until on the platform.) 


Ist LANTERN 
Damn! I thought I was gettin’ them, too. 
3rD LANTERN 


(Going quickly across.) Ye mon be crazy! Do ye no under- 
stand it is fair crazy to be on the tracks wi’out a light? 


THE Giri 
I know. But such an awful thing has happened. My purse. 
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I—— Oh, please get it forme! Please! There may be a train any 
minute. 
8rD LANTERN 
(Picking it up very deliberately.) 'There’ll be na train for a lang, 
lang time. 
THE Gir. 
Oh! There hasn’t been an accident? 
83RD LANTERN 
It ud be a wise thing for ye not to wait. 


THe Gre 
(Taking her bag.) You ain’t foolin’? Honest now? 


83RD LANTERN 
How wad I be foolin’ over sich an awful thing? 


THe Gm. 
But I was going away. What shall I do? 


8rp LANTERN 
It’s a fine thing to be gangin’ on a journey. 
THE Giri 
(Face alight.) Isn’t it? I’m going to the country. 
3rD LANTERN 
Ye are? Then ye’ll see the wee bantams—and ye’ll milk the coos, 
and ye'll have a gran’ time. 
THE Gir. 
(Vehemently.) I shan’t do anything at all. That’s the fine part. 
I can take a bath in the middle of the morning if I want to. And 
maybe—maybe something will happen. You never can tell when you 
start on a journey. I work—telephone girl. Ain’t much in that. 
Just little dark corner. Always get the worst corner if you’re tele- 
phone girl. Say, I wouldn’t mind if—if they’d only give one a little 
sunshiny corner. 
8xp LANTERN 
The light be a gran’ thing. It’s comin’ in here fine now. 
THE Gm. 
Oh, it’s getting late. I must get started. Good-bye, and thank 
you—thank you, Scotch boy. (She runs up the stair.) 
3rp LANTERN 
(Proudly.) I dinna be Scootch. I’m frae Canada. (Slowly he 
moves back to his comrade.) 
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Ist LANTERN 
Hm! Friend of yours? 
38RD LANTERN 
Well, I wadna ha’ said she was. But ye’ll ken she is. 


Ist LANTERN 
Well, get down to work, for the love of the Lord, and don’t be 
goin’ round with that dazed look on yer face. I tell ye, ye gotta be 
alive down here. It ain’t no place for dreamers. 


3rD LANTERN 
Do ye mind how still it is? "Tis fine to be so solemn like. I canna 
help but feel that somethin’ gran’ is gaeing to happen. 


Ist LANTERN 
Somethin’ has happened, and it’s goin’ to happen again here and 
now if you ain’t careful. 
38RD LANTERN 
Dinna keep tellin’ me that. *Tis no pleasant to hear ye speakin’ 
aboot it so perseestint like. 
Ist LANTERN 
Twenty-seven year, and I never seen it fail. There’s always three 
on them. 
8rD LANTERN 
(Flourishing his lantern in one hand, his prod in the other.) It’s 
a lee! I winna believe it! There hasna been a accident. Ye mon 
ha been seein’ things. Ye’re daft. 


Ist LANTERN 
(Waving his prod weirdly.) If you’d a seen what I saw—— 


83RD LANTERN 

But I dinna. I dinna see it. Ye mon believe it. Just as I seemed 
to be kind of gettin’ used to it. There’s lang lanes where the sun 
comes in, like a forest it is. And the papers blaws up the tracks 
and sometimes they are aye like sma’ rabbits, scamperin’ down their 
wee lanes. And there’s lights that make one think of the wee people. 
An’ I was gettin’ used to it and ye come wi’ your witchy tales, and 
ye’re black supersteetions, and I winna listen—I winna, I tell ye. 


ist LANTERN 





If you’d a seen 
8rD LANTERN 
But I dinna. Oh, Guide! haven’t I seen! Day afore yesterday 
I was down the lang tunnel, under the river, a’ by myself, and then 
they coom—coom wi’ their hands clawin’ and clawin’—whicht—wha’s 
that? Dinna ye hear—somethin’—somethin’ pantin’ heavy like? 
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Ist LANTERN 
You get off the tracks. Get off, I say! You're headin’ for 
trouble, and you’ll take others with you—there’s always—— 
(Suddenly the whole tunnel bellows with the onrush of a train.) 


38RD LANTERN 

The light! The light! We ha’ let our lights gang oot! 

(The 1st Lantern utters a frenzied swear. There is the sound 
of running feet, and then only the far-flung crescendo of the incoming 
express. The boy falls, picks himself up, falls. The Dispatcher 
whistles shrilly. The warning rings out. The train crashes in, as 
the boy and the man get clear. Suddenly a white newspaper caught 
in the rush of the train soars on ahead.) 


(The 3rd Lantern flings out after it, and goes down in the onrush. 
The train drives on over him.) 


(There is a sound of grinding brakes, but the long train is out 
of the station before it can be stopped. In the vacuum thus created 
a broken heap quivers and rises a little above the level of the tracks. 
It is the 3rd Lantern.) 


(The 1st Lantern stands paralyzed against the girders, his arms 
extended in a cross.) 


"Twas the best hen—the white one, mither, that layed sa fine. 
Ye couldna ha’ done wi’out it. 
Ist LANTERN 
(Coming slowly back.) Three of them. 


3RD LANTERN 
(Sleepily.) It’s a gran’ thing to be gangin’ on a journey. 
(At this moment the brain of the 1st Lantern Bearer breaks in 
a single frenzied shriek.) 
(The 2nd Lantern, running in panting, stops with a strange 
exultation in his face.) 
2nD LANTERN 
Three of them he said! There’s been three! 
3RD LANTERN 
Ha’—ha’ I got ma light? 
DIsPATCHER 
Your light’s all shinin’ bright, sonnie. 
3RD LANTERN 
Then I mon be a’ right. Seems—seems like I’m gangin’ hame. 
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HOUSES OF PICTURESQUE SIMPLICITY: ILLUS- 
TRATED BY FRANK FORSTER, ARCHITECT 







ME AUTY is not the result of the assembling of costly 
= LS - materials, but of good taste. Lovely homes are, there- 


~~ 


eS fore, within the reach of the poor as well as the rich. 
| rw H) 7 Great artists have said that architectural charm is, to 
ell a great extent, a matter of elimination. The cottage 
Le homes of France, Italy and England, as well as the 
thatched huts of the peasantry in Japan, are so beautiful that they 
have won the admiration of the world. Artists would rather paint 
these little cottages at the foot of the hill than the stately palaces that 
stand at the top. Such little homes cost but a trifle of money, but 
have been built out of man’s necessity and out of materials within 
easy reach, so they express a harmony that the great palace is often 
without. 


Large, sunny rooms, open fireplaces, simple furniture and not 
too much of it, a kitchen properly appointed and enough ground about 
the severely simple little house to turn into a garden, are the things 
that make for home comfort and beauty. Surely it should not be a 
difficult matter to make such a small house if the architect would limit 
himself to grace of line and charm of form and leave out the costly 
ornaments that generally ruin instead of enhance the beauty of a 
house. Architectural ornament finds its place in great civic buildings 
and noble palaces, but little homes are beautiful through reason of 
good lines and attractive form. 


We have several times had occasion to speak of the work of the 
architects, Caretto and Forster, and have shown many drawings of 
home details designed by Mr. Forster. These architects have made 
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HOUSE OF 
WIDE TILES 
AND 
SHINGLES, 
DESIGNED FOR 
SARAH B. 
HALLADAY, 
ENGLEWOOD, 
> | NEW JERSEY. 


THIS HOUSE 
IS OF 
WEATHER- 
BEATEN FIELD 
STONE, WITH 
A ROOF OF 
MAUVE AND 
PURPLE 
SLATE. 





NEW IDEAL IN HOME ARCHITECTURE 





THE HOME OF MRS. GARRETT SMITH. 


an especial study of modern American homes. They invariably obtain 
a rich color harmony and distinctive texture in their houses. This 
color distinction they gain by the blending of materials so their houses 
give the same satisfaction that one feels in the masterly technique of 
a picture. They gain color variation in the stone or brick of the walls 
and in the shingles or tile of the roof. They are not content with 
making the roof all of one tone, but create the delightful modulations 
of age by staining the shingles or laying the tile of different tones. 
By this blending of materials and modulations of tones, their houses 
rest in the landscape as though they belonged there by right. The 
colors fit in with the tones of nature during all seasons of the year. 
In the fall the red-browns, coppers and bronzes of the brick and tile 
echo the shades that Jack Frost puts upon the trees. If by chance 
a blue shutter advances itself among the fall shades, it merely comes 
out as would an aster or some other wild flower. 

In the winter the house seems to take on protective coloring, 
adapting itself to the mood of nature as though it were an animal 
that changes its coat. Thus, the houses designed by Caretto and 
Forster are harmonious at all times and in all places. In form also 
they respond to the prevailing requirements. Among the hills the 
roof lines are sharply pitched or gently flowing, the form of the house 
being influenced by the contour of the country to a certain extent. 
Down by the sea they are low and broad so that they offer little resist- 
ance to the winds and storms, and cling tightly to the cliffs. 


E are showing a few picturesque examples of homes of com- 

W paratively recent construction designed by Frank J. Forster, 
that look as though they had already become part of the earth; 
belonging to it by reason of some subtle sympathy between the two 
and not as if the earth scorned their presence. These houses are suit- 
able to American shores, because they are built of stone and slate, 
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framed with a bit of timber. They are built of the very substance 
of our country and look as if they have been toned by the same suns 
and winds that caused the gardens and fields about them to bring forth 
flowers and food. 

One can feel in the house designed for Mrs. Garrett Smith at 
Tokeneke that the ocean is close by and that it grips the rocky promon- 
tory as though nothing could ever uproot it. This house illustrates 
how admirably a garage can be made one with the main house and yet 
be separated conveniently. Between garage and the house is a little 
service garden, entered through an arched garden gate. The wall of 
the house which is of weathered field-stone extends across to the garage, 
and the roof of mauve and purple slate flows down over this wall so 
that the three units become absolutely one. Brick and stucco have been 
used here and there in the walls of the house so the whole building is 
more interesting in texture and quality than if it had been built of 
entirely one material. There is a richness of thought and color about 
it that is most pleasing. 

The same sumptuous quality has been retained in the William M. 
Campbell home, built at Hartsdale. Here we find both brick and 
stucco construction; and a little bit of green-blue in the shutters and in 
the rain barrels makes the house harmonize deliciously with summer 
gardens, autumn woods and winter greyness. The great chimney cuts 
the silhouette of the roof, dominating the house in a most picturesque 
fashion, giving a look of solid comfort and ideality; and the solid 
base gives the sense of permanence in the construction. 

Quite different in form but of equal richness in quality is the 
house designed for Sarah B. Halladay, Englewood, New Jersey. 
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a A HOUSE OF CEMENT AND HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUC- 
MM " TION WITH A BEAUTIFULLY TONED ROOF OF SLATE. 


CARERTTO & ForvTen 
ee ARCHITE cre « 


Wide tile and shingles, broad foundations, generous low chimneys, 
hospitable seats at the doorways, many windows, picturesque masses 
and delicate detail all make of this house an ideal of its kind. A note 
of color has been introduced in the shutters to link it up with summer 
garden brightness. About the base of the house are evergreen trees, 
which give it warm color during the winter. Up the chimney grow 
vines that carry the garden color over the house, drawing the house 
and garden together. 

For C. O. Baring these architects have designed a house based 
upon that symbol of power, the square. Upon this square rises peak 
and gable and a great chimney crowned with chimney-pots of differ- 
ent heights giving an informal quality which is enhanced by the use 
of different materials. The half-timbered structure in one peak and 
the flat surface of cement in the second add a variety that is attractive 
in the extreme. In this house, as in all the others, the tile of the roof 
has been given the note of age by introducing a green one occasionally. 
Looking at this house from the outside one feels certain that the rooms 
are as carefully planned for comfort as the exterior is for beauty. 
We can tell that the house is well lighted, for there are many windows 
and the chimney speaks of open fires for winter days. 

Long sweeping roof lines distinguish still another house designed 
by Mr. Forster and built at Tokeneke, Connecticut. Quite English 
in feeling is this house because of the great expanse of roof that comes 
almost to the ground in some places. Tall cedars lift the garden color 
in fine straight lines against this house and an informal note is ob- 
served in the chimney-pots of different heights. The driveways sweep 
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up to the door with fine lines of grace. Here again we observe that 
the windows are large and numerous as heart could wish, so that very 
little of the beauty of the outside world is excluded. 


T seems hardly necessary to say that the men who designed these 
I houses took equal thought for the beauty of their settings. The 
grounds about the houses have been thoughtfully laid out so that 
they complete the lines and quality of the houses. Because homes 
cannot be separated from a garden in thought, the two should be 
equally inseparable in actual design. The real beauty of houses cannot 
be fully appreciated unless the garden partakes of the spirit of the 
house, and both should be harmonious in color, never clashing in style, 
the two being in perfect accord. With the informal house should be 
the informal garden and with the more stately house there should be 
the formal architectural lines of paths and driveways and garden plots. 
Americans love their homes and take just pride in building not 
alone for themselves, but for the comfort and happiness and welfare 
of those who come after them; so the houses must be built substantially 
as well as beautifully. Architects should design houses because they 
love the work and not because they are forced into it by circumstances; 
so that each problem of home-making would be begun with delight. 
The pleasure of creating a home for people to live in quickens the 


genius of the worker, so good houses look as though created by love 
instead of duty. 





“~ 


HOUSE OF STONE AND STUCCO, WITH LONG SWEEPING SLATE ROOF, DESIGNED BY F. 
J. FORSTER. 
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DEMOCRACY AND WORKING WOMEN: THEIR 
INTIMATE RELATION REVEALED BY THE 
WAR: BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
WYsi 
Fs 
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MERICAN women, we say, have always believed in the 
dignity of labor and in the working man and the work- 
ing woman as the twin powers codperating in the crea- 

a tion and maintenance of a democracy. A little sincere 

a i 7 thinking, however, will enable us to realize that, until 
ae very recently, this has been an academic belief men- 

tioned politely in lectures on sociology, effusively in political speeches, 
and sentimentally at meetings of women’s clubs. As a force influ- 
encing conduct our belief in the dignity of labor has often been as 
unimportant as our belief that the planet Mars is inhabited. Only 
occasionally has it been a firm, abiding, dominating faith, made mani- 
fest in lives of hardy action and clean achievement. 

Five years ago, to be sure, most women worked. Most women 
always have worked, and worked hard. Most women always will work 
—because they must. But this implies nothing at all with regard to 
our beliefs about women and labor. We must judge of these beliefs 
by the choices made whenever choice was possible. How many women, 
five years ago, believed in labor so strongly that they would take up 
any task for which nature and circumstances had fitted them rather 
than remain parasites on the community or on an individual man’s 
chivalry, rather than fail to contribute to the world’s productive effort? 
We must judge of our beliefs by our behavior, by the general attitude 
of the community toward the woman who worked and toward the 
woman who did not. Did we not live as if we believed that women 
should accept cooking and housework as their sole vocation if they 
married poor men, that they might accept pink teas and calling and 
bridge as the alternative if they married rich men? Did we not forget, 
very often, that long ago, very early in the history of the race, women 
became not only the mothers of men but the mothers of industry? 

Five years ago many and many a woman was restless and unhappy 
because she was idle. Democracy, theoretically, offered many oppor- 
tunities for service, but practically the kinds of service were limited 
for women by prejudice and false conventions, by the world’s apparent 
inability to understand that women are individual human beings dif- 
ferentiated from one another as men are. Therefore we had the 
perfervid flirtations of idle, middle-aged women, their restless 
meddling with the lives of their adult children, their pitiful efforts 
to learn to practise one of the fine arts (very often with no aptitude 
for it), or their sentimental interest in strange cults and in occult 
organizations commonly called religions—which served as an oppor- 
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These Photographs Taken in Canada by Edith S. Watson. 
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DEMOCRACY AND WORKING WOMEN 


tunity for the liberation of unused energy. These women needed— 
let us say it vulgarly—they needed jobs! ‘Today many of these 
women have found their work. Today we believe, we really believe 
in the dignity of labor. 


Women are allowed to choose their own task, and never be- 
fore in the history of the world have so many ways of service been 
open to her. She is permitted to do whatever a man might do. 
Specious arguments about the physical and intellectual inferiority of 
women and their emotional instability are no longer quoted. Flimsy 
prejudices have been brushed aside. Today it is the glory of many 
women to work for themselves and for their families, for the nation and 
for the suffering world. Some of them are doing work that women 
have never done before. 


1X thousand women are now working for the railroads in railroad 
S shops and roundhouses. Wearing greasy overalls as if they were 
quite accustomed to them, these women clean engines, carry parts 
of engines that must be repaired, and do many other things that have 
been done hitherto by unskilled male labor. These women get the 
wages of men. One thousand women are at work in the Du Pont 
Powder Factory and two thousand are employed in the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Factory. Four hundred women are now working in one New 
York bank. Everywhere we see women running elevators and street 
cars. In all of the great industrial cities of the land women are taking 
the places of the men called to the colors, believing that they, also, are 
called to the colors, and that their work is their service. 

In the suburbs and in the open country women are doing the 
work that has been their work for countless generations and in many 
cases are doing it better than it has ever been done in the past. They 
have planted beans and potatoes as well as roses and mignonette. 
They have redoubled their efficiency in canning and preserving. 
Instead of buying new gowns they are making over old ones and in- 
vesting the money that would have gone for the new ones in Liberty 
Bonds. But not only is this ancient work of the production, care, and 
preservation of food and the fashioning of clothing being done with 
greatly increased efficiency by the individual woman in her own little 
home; it is being done by organized groups working under discipline 
and instructive supervision. 

One of the most important of these groups is The Woman’s Land 
Army of America, an organization which undertakes to recruit women 
for work in the fields wherever there is a shortage of labor during the 
busy summer months. These women will do all the lighter forms of 
farm work, weeding, hoeing, the picking of fruit and vegetables and 
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the milking of cows. They will live together in units under the 
direction of a captain or supervisor and will not depend upon the 
farmers, or upon their wives, for board and lodging. Nearly three 
hundred thousand women have been similarly employed in Great 
Britain since the war started and their work has been very successful. 
Young animals, especially, are said to prosper under the gentle care 
of women. In Canada large numbers of women have been employed 
on the fruit farms and their work has been very satisfactory. ‘The 
importance of this service will be readily understood when we realize 
that ten thousand farm laborers are needed for the farms of New 
York State alone this summer. 


HEN Florence Nightingale nursed the wounded in the 
\ \ Crimean War, many narrow-minded persons criticized her for 
her boldness and said that she had unsexed herself. What 
would they say today, those narrow-minded ones, if they could know 
of the hospital units that women are sending to France? The Women’s 
Overseas Hospital is managed entirely by women. Not only the 
doctors and nurses and cooks and dietitians of the staff are women— 
but even the plumber and the electrician. In the days of Florence 
Nightingale the world asked women to be feminine. ‘Today the world 
asks women to be womanly—which is nobler and more difficult. 

Once again in the history of the world all the men have gone 
away to battle. They have left the women to care for the little ones 
and the sick and the aged, to till the fields, to conserve the food, to 
nurse the wounded, to perform for the first time many of the complex 
tasks of large industrial cities. Once again, as in the beginning, 
woman is the world’s great laborer. Once again the women who love 
their men and their country have professed a real faith in the dignity 
of labor. Perhaps not all of the fruits of our labor will be good. 
Perhaps, when the war is over, and the boys come home, we shall have 
to solve difficult sociological problems that will present themselves as 
a result of women’s participation in these many trades and tasks. 
But, in any event, let us hope that American women will never again 
accept idleness as an ideal—or as a preference. For wherever a 
woman works, whether she dries fruits or picks beans or spins flax 
for the great wings of the aeroplanes, whether she adds columns of 
figures or nurses little babies, she is the mate and peer of man, one 
of the twin powers codperating for the creation and maintenance of 
democracy. 
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ONE WOMAN’S GARDEN 







LUE, mauve, heliotrope and white is the garden in May, 
| eee! gold, burnt orange and purple in the fall. The delicate 
Maen pink tulip, “Gretchen,” appears first of all in little 

, 3 clumps throughout the house garden. She is also found 
dancing around the borders of the vegetable garden, 
just to put the two into pleasant sociability and show 
to the world that they are the best of friends. “Leonardo da Vinci” 
with rich purple robes, the “Sultan” with deep Oriental maroon, and 
the “Reverend Ewbank” clothed in soft heliotrope, follow along here 
and there, fragrant and soft-hued, in little private societies of their 
own, for this garden has not been built upon strictly formal lines. 
Of course, there are paths straight as an arrow and there are trim, 
neat little borders, but the flowers have been planted in colonies instead 
of in rows, so that the whole effect of the garden is that of richly 
stained glass. 

This garden has been made by Mrs. Frederick A. Snow, South- 
ampton, L. I., with the aid of the landscape architect, Clarence 
Fowler, who with his knowledge of design and of plant life, helped 
her carry out her own ideas. The pictures show that Mrs. Snow’s 
garden is a mass of flower color. Italian gardens can be lovely with 
few flowers, but Americans make prodigious use of the myriad of va- 
rieties that take kindly to our rich and variable soil. Color may per- 
haps be called the dominant characteristic of this garden. There is a 
wonderful catalpa walk connecting the house with the vegetable gar- 
den, and following the idea of the catalpa avenue is a pear tree walk 
running the length of the vegetable plot, and from this main axis run 
many side paths bordered with all sorts of beautiful blooming flowers 
and plants. Along one walk near the house are small clumps of box, 
other paths are bordered with ivy, white baby rambler roses, grass 
pinks, pansies, dwarf lobelia and alum root. Alum root has been used 
not only to border some of the paths, but has been grown in patches 
as well throughout the garden, and a rarely beautiful airy grace 
has been obtained through its tiny coral-red flowers. Pink and white 
peonies add their patches of color and fill the air with sweetest fra- 
grance. 

Clumps of white phlox and blue spirea, iris of many varieties, 
columbine, foxgloves and lemon lilies (Hermerocallis flava), all have 
been used with charming effect in many corners. Roses have been 
utilized in a number of unusual ways, some in groups about the pool 
and others along the walk and by the piazza, where their exquisite 
colors and fair perfumes may be more closely enjoyed. The Killarney 
rose has been given generous space, not only for its beautiful flowers, 
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but for the color of its foliage. Over the dining room grows wistaria. 
Glorifying the fence screening the drying yard the Dorothy Perkins 
rose and its charming companion, the honeysuckle, add their loveliness. 


HE main summer growth depends upon phlox, Japanese iris, 
I delphinium, pink and white zinnias and deep maroon scabiosias. 

Hollyhocks stand in ranks in front of an arbor twined with 
clematis paniculata. Marigold and zinnias thrive in the vegetable gar- 
den as well as in the more intimate house plot. In the fall dahlias, 
annual asters, boltonia, zinnias and marigolds make rich patterns of 
color. 

The background of this lovely garden of color is a wonderful 
house of dull grey shingles over which ampelopsis vechii climbs. 
Rough brick walls are bordered with dwarf hedges of retinospora. 
The bright red of these bricks were dulled by washing them with a 
weak solution of cement, brushed over with a stiff broom. The soft 
blue grey of the retinospora is echoed again in hydrangias. When the 
gypsophilia or “baby’s breath” has passed its prime, then clematis, 
which has been trained to run on the ground, is allowed to climb over it. 
Tall lilies rise here and there all through the garden, sometimes with 
tiny colonies of lobelias at their feet. In fact, there is scarce a flower 
in the shades of blue, mauve, or pastel pinks which flourishes through 
spring and summer, or of yellow, orange and purples in the fall, that 
is not to be found growing and thriving in this garden, planned and 
tended by a woman who loves and understands the ways of everything 
growing in her ground. 

So devoted is Mrs. Snow to this garden and so loath is she to be 
without the inspiration of its beauty, even for a night, that she has 
cut the dining-room windows clear to the ground and arranged a 
system of lighting by which the part of the garden seen from the 
dining-room windows is illumined with concealed light. Thus, the 
guests may have the rare pleasure of seeing the night moths feasting 
upon nectar released only by flowers who keep their petals closed by 
day. The full witchery of a garden may only be appreciated at night. 
Velvety shadows, mystic blues, and greys, eyrie whites, all blend to- 
gether with an enchantment never to be felt by day. White flowers, 
drenched with the mystic colors of the moon, take on fresh significance 
and rarest beauty. Those who have not experienced the sight of a 
garden by night have not yet found out the heart of its charm. 
Greens are greener, and fair colors are fairer by night, for the moon 
is a magician that brings out the finest and most tender beauties of 
everything it touches with its silver rays. 
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OLD BOX BORDERS, TALL EVERGREEN TREES, HIGH HEDGES AND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS FRAME THE WALL FOUNTAIN IN THE GARDEN 
OF MRS. FREDERICK A. SNOW AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 











AT NIGHT, THE GARDEN SEEN FROM THE DINING ROOM 
WINDOWS, OBSERVED AT THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE, IS 
FLOODED WITH CONCEALED LIGHT SO THAT THE NIGHT- 
MOTHS MAY BE SEEN FEEDING UPON THE FLOWERS 
MADE LUMINOUS WITH THE MOON’S MYSTIC LIGHT. 





RED BRICK PATHS WERE SUBDUED IN TONE BY WASH 
ING THEM WITH A WEAK SOLUTION OF CEMENT SO 
THAT THEY SHOULD NOT BE TOO CONSPICUOUS A 
NOTE AMONG THE DELICATE FLOWERS: THIS PHOTO 
GRAPH SHOWS THE END OF THE CATALPA WALK 













BLOOMING FLOWERS FILL THIS GARDEN OF MRS. SNOW’S 
WITH COLOR FROM MAY UNTIL OCTOBER: THE PLANTING IS 
SO ARRANGED THAT THE COLORS OF THE DIFFERENT SEA- 
SONS DO NOT JAR UPON EACH OTHER’S HARMONY. CLARENCE 
FOWLER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, WORKED WITH MRS. SNOW 
IN BRINGING THIS GARDEN TO ITS EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY. 





ONE WOMAN’S GARDEN 


HERE is a Janet Scudder fountain in the garden that merrily 

plays, throwing out drifts of cooling mists to the flowers and 

attracting the birds who sing of their joy of life as they dash 
through its spray. Wall fountains are placed where they form the 
center of beautiful pictures. Tall, slender cedars and round box 
bushes frame an approach to one wall fountain. In other places roses 
twine about them in a friendly manner. There are not enough articles 
of furniture to make the place look crowded, just a few here and there 
when climax of composition is needed or effective accentuation is 
required. Therefore, over the garden is a rare sense of tranquility. 
A garden is like a house and should not be filled with a myriad of 
things. There should be only a few, well-chosen, carefully placed 
objects, just enough to make the garden seem habited by man. The 
major part of the garden should be devoted to flowers, shrubs, and 
trees. Gardens should be regarded as out-of-door sitting rooms, so 
there should be seats and arbors, but these should be subservient to 
the main purpose of the garden,—growing flowers. 


In Mrs. Snow’s garden we find prominence given to perennials 
that, once set out, return year after year, even as do the birds, to a 
loved spot. Of course, a garden grows with time and may be added 
to or remodeled like the homestead. A few years ago it was deemed 
advisable to alter the plan of this garden. A curving path was 
straightened to give a long vista which added to the apparent size of 
the garden. Catalpa trees were removed from various parts of the 
garden and set out in formal ranks along the side of the main path. 
Separating the house and vegetable plots is a magnificent hedge of 
evergreens raised in the form of an arch at the end of the catalpa 
walk. Pear trees were also transplanted from different parts of the 
garden and made to follow out the straight vista begun by the catalpas; 
thus, great length and also symmetry was brought about in the garden. 
Tall cedars are used with architectural effect and great trees trimmed 
slightly to focus design. 


Although this delightful garden was planned by Mrs. Snow, and 
although she has incorporated in it her own ideas of beauty, she had 
the able codperation of an experienced gardener. Mr. Clarence Fow- 
ler has the rare quality of being able to catch the spirit of the idea 
desired by the owner and developing it in a way that could not be done 
without experienced knowledge. In all gardens two qualities are 
needed—first, the vision and secondly, the practical manifestation of 
the vision. Inspiration and knowledge when working together, as in 


the case of Mrs. Snow and Mr. Fowler, result in a spot of rare 
perfection. 
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HEROIC WOMEN OF FRANCE: BY DR. ALON- 
ZO TAYLOR 


AY words are not powerful enough to do even scanty 
justice to the most heroic figure in the modern world, 
and of ages past—the woman of France. Of the 
healthy men who are not engaged in the military ser- 
vice in France, practically all are either in transporta- 
tion work or in the manufacture of munitions, leaving 
agriculture absolutely to the women. You can go 
into any section of France today and see magnificent, noble woman- 
hood hitched to the plough, cultivating the soil. All of the agriculture 
literally rests upon their shoulders. The French home, always an 
extremely efficient home, maintains a few old men, the wounded and 
the tubercular. Uncomplaining, with high devotion, with an attitude 
that amounts almost to religious exaltation, the women of France 
bear the burden of feeding the nation. 

Conditions being as they are, does it lie within the heart of the 
American people to preserve and hold to every luxury of life at the 
expense of an additional burden to the womanhood of France? This 
is the exact question that is involved in our substitution of other cereals 
in place of wheat. 

The women of France must be enabled to hold up the morale of 
the French soldier. The morale of the house decides the morale of 
the soldier in the fighting line. We can help this by giving to France 
the greatest possible freedom in their food supply, and of this, wheat 
is the chief. 
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TO CONSERVE FOOD IN AMERICA, WE MUST 


PRESERVE THE WILD LIFE: BY T. GILBERT 
PEARSON 


pu QAECENTLY there convened in a city in Texas, repre- 
. od "| sentative officials from various Southern cities, the 
larger part of whom, it is understood, were more or 
} less interested in the fish business. After a due 
amount of speech-making and resolution-passing they 
adjourned and went to their several homes. 

A few days later it was whispered around Washington that 
very strong recommendations had been made to the Federal Food 
Commission that it would be a good thing for the Government to 
nullify all the various State laws regarding food fish for the period of 
the war. The argument was that people are more important than fish, 
and to guard against the approaching time of famine it was wise to 
make an end to those restrictive measures which prevented men from 
catching fish at any time and in any manner they may desire. 

This occurrence followed not so very long after the time when, 
at the request of Food Commissioner Hoover, representatives of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Association in different Eastern cities met in 
Washington to formulate suggestions as to how food might be con- 
served. One of their resolutions was to the effect that the Govern- 
ment should urge the various States to lengthen the open seasons 
for fish and game. That is to say, they recommended that the United 
States Government use its influence with the different States to break 
down the bars of the present seasons when game can not be killed 
to the extent that the shooting season be lengthened over a greater 
period of the year. 

While considering the action of these men it is well to bear in 
mind that a goodly number of prominent hotels have records for the 
illegal handling of game that are not enviable. Much money is to 
be made by serving game to hotel guests, a fact which may readily 
be ascertained by anyone who will take the trouble to read the menus 
of our larger hotels where game is served. 

It would certainly be a nice arrangement for many of these hotel 
and restaurant men if they might have a more extended list of high- 
priced game to sell, and also to have these privileges extended over 
a greater period of the year. 

Within the past few days I have seen a printed list of sugges- 
tions which the hotel men are sending out telling people how to help 
conserve the meat supply. In conformity with the popular advice 


of the day they tell their patrons and others to use less “red meats” 
but to eat game liberally. 
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BIRDS WILL HELP YOU SAVE FOOD 


Under the provisions of the Federal Migratory Bird Law as 
they exist today no wildfowl are allowed to be shot in the United 
States after February first, and in many States not after January 
first, while in several instances the season closes even before this. 
Such regulations are deemed necessary in order to keep a breeding 
supply of our wild water-fowl. As is well known, this class of 
birds have a custom of mating on their winter feeding grounds in 
Southern waters, and if a duck is shot after February first, the 
chances are that a pair is broken up for the season. These regula- 
tions are made by one of the bureaus of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Congress of course makes the appropriations for all the 
bureaus of the Government departments. 


T is, therefore, a common custom of people, who feel that their 
I business is interfered with by any Government bureau, to carry 
their troubles to their congressmen, hoping to interest them in 
threatening to use special influence against the appropriations for the 
bureau unless the bureau officials are willing to be good and play 
in such a manner as the constituents of said congressmen desire that 
they should play. So it comes to pass that many of the people’s 
representatives in our national capitol are importuned by selfish mar- 
ket gunners or game dealers, and asked to see to it that the Federal 
Regulations regarding the shooting of wildfowl are made to suit their 
personal convenience, so that they may have a good and profitable 
business. 

They are, of course, not overly concerned in reference to the 
supply ten or fifteen years hence. What they want to do is to make 
money, and make it now. 

Within the past few months many things have occurred, which 
indicate clearly that a concerted effort is being made to nullify the 
efforts made by the Government to conserve our migratory bird life. 
This movement, without doubt, is being backed by certain interests 
that flourish on the killing of birds. 

Let me mention a few States where this organization seems to 
be getting in its work. In Louisiana, where more wildfowl winter 
than in any other State in the Union, the market hunters have 
been earnestly endeavoring to get restrictions removed so that ducks 
may be killed and sold practically without limit. 

In Virginia the movement is to lengthen the season for taking 
game and to legalize the netting of wild ducks in Chesapeake Bay 
and neighboring waters. 

An organization of gunners in New Jersey have been holding 
meetings, and passing resolutions, and by other means showing their 
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BIRDS WILL HELP YOU SAVE FOOD 


displeasure at the existence of the laws which prevent them killing 
where and when they please. There has also been a bill for some time 
before the New Jersey Lgislature to take away from the State Game 


Commission the hunters’ license fees which have heretofore been used 
for enforcing the game laws. 


Perhaps the most astonishing case among the recent outbreaks 
is that which has taken place in Massachusetts. Anyone acquainted 
with the high ideals and conservative standards of the Bay State, 
that has always been well in the lead in the matter of conserving wild 
life, would hardly suspect that the market hunting interests would 
here find much sympathy. Nevertheless a very strong, organized 
effort is at this time being made to hamper the State and Government 
work in enforcing the bird laws. 


In all of these cases the argument put forth is that it is neces- 
sary to kill the game to provide more food for human consumption. 
The unfortunate part about this argument is that there is a grain 
of plausibility about it, which seems to appeal to many people, who 
for the time being seem to forget that it is necessary to preserve 
breeding stock in order that there may be a supply of game birds 
another year and in order that the enormously valuable insect-eating 
bird population shall not be jeopardized. One-tenth of the crops of 
this country are annually destroyed by insects, which the present 
supply of bird-life is unable to hold in check. Why should we in- 
crease this destruction to fifteen or twenty percent, in order that a 


few people may win a temporary financial advantage by shooting 
the birds? : 


OR many years those actively engaged in the conservation of 

wild life sought to get a treaty enacted between the United 

States and Canada, which would extend protection over all 
those groups of birds that during their annual migration cross our 
imaginary boundary line. This was accomplished August sixteenth, 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, and the bird lovers of the country 
set up a great shout. No wonder they were pleased, for the fight 
against the pot-hunters and the market-men had been a long and 
severe one. 

As soon as the treaty was ratified, however, we were informed 
that it was necessary that the Dominion Parliament and the United 
States Congress each pass an “Enabling Act,” to provide machinery 
for enforcing the provisions of the treaty, as otherwise the treaty 
would be a dead letter. We have long had a treaty with Canada in 
reference to fisheries, but the commercial interests have thus far pre- 
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THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 


vented any Enabling Act being passed; thus it would have been 
just as well if the fish treaty had never been ratified. So we found 
the fight had to be made all over again, and it was not until July 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, that this “Enabling Act” 
passed the Senate in Washington. Then for many long weary 
months it was held up in the House of Representatives. The slaugh- 
terers and would-be slaughterers of wild life had thrown every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of the measure, and it was not until January 
fifteenth of the present year that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House even took action on the Senate bill which for nearly 
six months had been peacefully reposing in the pigeon hole of the 
desk of its secretary. 

As this is being written the bill for the Enabling Act is on the 
caiendar of the House, with every commercial interest that makes 
money out of the death of birds working night and day for its defeat. 
It will probably be many weeks before it comes up for considera- 
tion, and in the meantime every man and woman in the United States 
who is interested in having our wild birds placed under Federal con- 
trol, where they will certainly have more adequate protection than 
at present, should write to their Congressmen and ask them spe- 
cifically to work and vote for this bill. It is known as Senate Bill 
number one thousand five hundred and fifty-three, and its object is: 
“to give effect to the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds.” 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 


I WENT shopping in New York 
With the Mother Superior. 

Before we left the great door of the convent 

The reverend Mother, very stately, 

Gave her final orders to the Sisters. 

They listened in obedience— 

They each made a reverence as we passed. 


And then we took a Broadway car. 
The conductor called to her to step lively. 
The crowd shoved her to a seat. 
Suddenly 
She had become 
Only a sweet-faced, frightened old woman 
Wrapped in black cloth. 
JANE SHUBERT CLARK. 





RARE CRAFTSMANSHIP IN POTTERY: 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE ROYAL COPEN.- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, AND FAIENCE 


7)I NCE the day when glazed pottery was first introduced 
in the little Italian town of Faenza, from which the 

“/ name “faience” was derived, ceramic art has passed 
through many changes, but it has today reached a 

climax of color brilliance, charm and harmony. A little 

eaez5ij more than a century ago, Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
came into a position of enviable prominence. Franz Heinrich Miiller, 
the greatest potter of Denmark, lifted the art to a high plane through 
his finely modeled, delightfully conceived and skillfully moulded jars, 
vases and groups. The subdued strength of the old Copenhagen 
pottery designs of the Miiller period stands out with a fine note of 
fidelity. Today these groups stand as typical Copenhagen Pottery 
standards. History, poetry and romance has furnished the romantic 
subjects for decoration in over-glaze colors. Many of these old 
romantic figures produced by Danish potters are today reproduced so 
perfectly by modern artists that as far as coloring and moulding are 


concerned they are the equal of the old figures. The rich glaze of 
these old designs lacks nothing in quality. 


The rare old Copenhagen pottery figures of the “Lady of the 
Tea-table,” and the “Flute Player,” both modeled during the reign 
of Queen Juliane Marie, and the exquisite “Loves With Cupid,” are 
examples of the romantic movement which came into the world of 
ceramics as a result of the decorative art of the fashionable court paint- 
ers, who, as a writer says, invented a “topsy-turvy world of make- 
belief.” In contrast to the court-exquisites are statuettes of women 
from the market-place, of peasants milking cows, of dashing cavaliers 
and fishermen with baskets of fish. The old figures had rare charm, 
for the potters possessed a genius for catching rhythmical motion and 
crystallizing it into works of art. The groups are natural, unobtrusive 
and simple as the peasants that inspired them. 

The aim of modern potters is to get decorative color. The vases, 
jars and table ornaments, hanging bowls, trays and dishes for table 
use are intended as the climax of the color schemes of the rooms. 
Flower designs, of humorous and conventional forms, are the basis 
of most of the popular patterns. Violets, wistaria, butterflies and 
birds in violet and purples, roses, peonies and tulips in pinks and reds, 
periwinkles, morning-glories, and iris in all the shades of blue, daffodils, 
narcissis and crocuses in yellows, are all found again upon the Copen- 
hagen Pottery in bold splashes of color charmingly woven upon 
a background of vivid green leaves and often relieved with scrolls and 
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COPENHAGEN FAIENCE 


body patterns of intricate and varied coloring. There is a flower 
bowl, shaped like a lotus flower, decorated with marigolds in gold and 
yellow as brilliant in glaze as the potter can make them, with Copen- 
hagen blue and green leaves upon a background of gold and white 
herringbone pattern. The handles are often perforated, enabling the 
stems of flowers to be thrust through, so that they will stand exactly 
where the decorator wishes them. Perforated tops are also used in 
lieu of open-work handles, through which also the stems of flowers 
may be inserted. 


There are forms of flower-bowls with three handles in every 
color scheme known to man and shapes beyond the wildest dream of 
variety. These jars harmonize with the color scheme of the room and 
are hung with brass chains or silk cords. They are beautiful when 
hung in the window against soft curtains, even though they hold no 
ivy or ferns. There are great plaques, marmalade jars and honey 
pots, representing a hive of bees, for dining room and breakfast rooms. 
There are candlesticks in all colors for the dressing-table and pin trays 
to match. 


UR illustrations show a few of the varieties of naturalistic or 
() conventional subjects of modern Copenhagen faience. The 

violets and peonies are drawn with fine, exquisite grace and 
coloring, so naturally that they seem portraits of living things. Others 
show the modern note in the conventionalization of birds and flowers, 
sometimes combined with a touch of humor. Among the newest things 
produced by these famous potteries are stonework vases with metal 
tops, and lids wrought to match the mat-glaze of the stoneware. In 
fineness of form and subtlety of coloring these cannot be excelled. 
They are works of art that in the future will receive ever increasing 
admiration. These are by no means inexpensive, but so rarely beauti- 
ful that collectors give them prominence among their choicest ancient 
works of art. 


As every thinking person realizes, the greatest and noblest work 
accomplished in the world is through love—the love of art, the love of 
country and of humanity; therefore, it is not so astonishing that the 
Danes should have created a pottery that lives and grows in the 
esteem and appreciation of the world today, for they worked 
with great and unusual love of their art. Miiller drew about him the 
most inspired and noteworthy artists, botanists, sculptors and scientists 
of his day, who used as their texts the history of the country, fairy 
tales and the forms of their native flora. The indefatigable patience 
of Miiller and the efforts of Bayer, the distinguished floral painter, 
have produced a ceramic art which will never be lost, even though it 
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COPENHAGEN VASE WITH 
HANDLES PERFORATED SO 
THAT THE STEMS OF FLOW- 
ERS MAY BE THRUST 
THROUGH IN ANY POSITION 
DESIRED BY THE DECORA- 
TOR: HARMONIOUS DESIGN 
AND RICH COLORING MAKE 
SUCH ARTICLES OF INESTI- 
MABLE VALUE FOR USE IN 
SUMMER HOMES: THEY SEEM 
LIKE A BRIGHT BIT OF THE 
GARDEN BROUGHT INTO THE 
HOUSE. 
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PERFUME JAR OF RICH 
COPENHAGEN BLUE AND 
GREEN UPON A BACKGROUND 
OF IVORY: A CHEERY SING 
ING BIRD FORMS THE HAN- 
DLE: THE JAR IS TO CON 
TAIN ROSE LEAVES, PERFUME 
OR SPICES: THIS IS A GOOD 
EXAMPLE OF THE MODERN 
COPENHAGEN DESIGNS. 





COPENHAGEN VASES PAINTED WITH MOST 
DELICATE FIDELITY TO LIFE: IN NATURAL- 
NESS OF COLOR AND DRAWING: THESE 
VASES ARE BROUGHT TO GREAT PERFEC- 
TION, QUITE IN CONTRAST TO THE CONVEN- 
TIONAL FLOWERS SHOWN ON THE PRECED- 
ING PAGE. 


BUTTERFLIES COULD BE CLASSIFIED, SO 
PERFECTLY HAVE THEY BEEN DRAWN: POP- 
PIES LOSE NONE OF THEIR GRACE THROUGH 
THE ARTIST’S INTERPRETATION: ALL THE 
MOST FAMILIAR FLOWERS HAVE BEEN USED 
AS MODELS SO THAT A VASE CAN BE CHOSEN 
FROM THE COLLECTION THAT WILL CULMI- 
NATE THE COLOR SCHEME OF ANY ROOM. 
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FLOWER-HOLDER 
THAT IS CHARACTERIS- 
TIC OF THE MODERN 
COPENHAGEN DESIGN 
AND COLORING WITH 
PERFORATED LID 
THROUGH WHICH THE 
STEMS OF FLOWERS 
MAY BE THRUST: THIS 
QUAINT FLOWER-HOLD- 
ER IS EXTREMELY DEC- 
ORATIVE WHEN PLACED 
AT ONE SIDE OF A 
LARGE LIBRARY TABLE 
WHERE IT FILLS THE 
ROOM WITH CHEERI 
NESS. 














THE BEST SCULPTORS IN 
DENMARK HAVE FURNISHED 
MODELS FOR THE COPEN 
HAGEN ANIMALS: THESE 
PUPPIES HERE SHOWN ARE 
LOVED BY ALL WHO SEE 
THEM. 








LITTLE PORCELAIN DOG 
FOR SOME FANCIER’S CITY 
MANTEL-SHELF. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN’S FAIRY STORY OF A 
“TINDERBOX” FORMS THE 
MOTIF FOR THIS COPEN- 
HAGEN GROUP. 





ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN FLOWER-HOLDERS THAT RIVAL THE HIGHEST NOTES OF THE 
GARDEN’S BRILLIANCY AND BEAUTY ARE AN ORNAMENT TO THE ROOM EVEN THOUGH THEY 
CONTAIN NO FLOWERS. 





RARE CRAFTSMANSHIP IN POTTERY 


be distinctly national in body, glaze and decorative design and color. 

It is a noteworthy fact that during the period of commercial and 
financial success following the devastation of the Napoleonic wars, the 
art of pottery suffered a decided subversion for just over half a cen- 
tury, producing in that time a single piece, a cup, that merited their 
fame. Miiller had been contented with a meager salary, being satis- 
fied with the love of the work for art’s sake, and this remuneration 
amounted to a mere pittance when he shared it with Lupau, his assist- 
ant. Nevertheless, the two felt compensated for their work. 

The “Blue-Fluted Porcelains” and the “Blue Copenhagen 
Flower” design are the most notable of this ware, as they represent 
the first great triumph of hand-painting under glaze, and these par- 
ticular pieces are eagerly sought today. The Copenhagen potter of 
the modern Renaissance has given immense patience to glaze experi- 
ments and color applications combined with precious metals constantly 
progressing in the lines of achievement. The trade-mark of the porce- 
lains is not unworthy of mention, the design being suggested by Holm, 
the privy councillor and botanist in the reign of Queen Juliane Marie 
—the three wavy blue lines signify the three cherished waterways of 
the Danes, Oresund, Storebelt and Lillebelt, and they would seem to 
be active channels through which the art, humor and national spirit 
of Denmark reaches over continents. 

Although the art of Copenhagen faience came into wide appre- 
ciation but a little over fifty years ago, it has made an unconquerable 
position for itself. Whether it is an entire dining-set or a small round 
vase to hold a single flower before the photograph of an absent one, 
the faience can be counted upon for distinction of form and charm of 
color. It is possible to introduce even one article of this brilliantly 
colored ware, such as a double-branched candelabra, a jar for marma- 
lade, an ornamental dish for the center of the table, or perhaps a rich 
porcelain fruit-basket, even though the rest of the service be of an 
entirely different design, for each piece has an individuality and is 
capable of standing alone. One of the tall flower vases with two 
short handles at the top with a decoration of a blue and green parrot on 
one side and a fruit-basket on the other side, standing upon the 
table in a hall, makes it seem richly furnished. 

A tea service for the country or city dining room in one of the 
many varieties of blue and white Copenhagen porcelain can stand the 
introduction of one of the modern faience vases, for in refinement and 
attractiveness, each enhances the other. Some of the newest articles 
shown in the rich glaze colors are bottles for the toilette table. These 
are provided with the most pleasing stoppers composed of a single 
flower, fruit, bird or even a frolicsome gnome or a laughing elf. 
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SPRING SOWS HER SEEDS: NINETEEN 
EIGHTEEN: BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
ww. are you doing it this year, Spring? 
Why do you do this useless thing? 


Do you not know there are no men now? 
Why do you put on an apple bough 


Buds, and in a girl’s heart, thronging 
Strange emotions:—fear, and longing, 


Eager flight, and shy pursuing, 
Noble thoughts for her undoing; 


Wondering, accepting, straining, 
Wistful seizing, and refraining; 


Stern denying, answering ?— 

—Why do you toil so drolly, Spring? 
Why do you scheme and urge and plan 
To make a girl’s heart ripe for a man? 


While the men are herded together where 
Death is the woman with whom they pair? 


Back fall my words to my listening ear. 
Spring is deaf, and she cannot hear. 

Spring is blind, and she cannot see. 

She does not know what war may be. 
Spring goes by, with her age-old sowing 

Of seeds in each girl’s heart, kind, unknowing. 


And, too, in my heart (Spring, take heed!) 
Now in my own has fallen a seed. 


(Spring, give over!) I cringe, afraid. 
(Though I suffer, harm no other maid!) 


I hide my eyes, a budding tree 
Is so terrible to see. 


I stop my ears, a bird song clear 

Is a dreadful thing to hear. 

Seeds in each girl’s heart Spring goes throwing. 
O the crop of pain that is growing! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 
PLANNED WITH PRACTI- 
CAL SHOPS FOR DISABLED 
SOLDIERS 


N the old days when the crafts were at 
I their highest pinnacle of interest, when 
artisans took pride in the fact that 
traditions of fine craftsmanship extended 
from one generation to another, the people 
made their homes and shops in one. Their 
shops were in the front of the house and 
were beautifully carved or ornamented with 
the symbols of their trade. The family 
lived above or back of the shop and these 
shop homes still standing through Switzer- 
land, Italy and France, cannot be excelled 
for interest and picturesque beauty. Amer- 
ica is practically without such homes and 
shops. Our workers are apt to leave their 
homes and go to downtown studios or fac- 
tories. Shops and homes are separated. 
True, a few people have revived interest in 
weaving rugs and making pottery and so 
forth and do this work in one of the rooms 
of their own homes, but these cases are 
rare. 

Now that the war has taken many skilled 
workmen from our ranks, there is the ter- 
rible possibility that many of them will be 
returned to us disabled. These men who 
have become maimed through service of 
their country, will again take up their tasks 
when they are physically fitted to perform 
them. But, a vast number of them will not 
be able to work eight hours a day, so that 
they cannot join the immense army of fac- 
tory workers. The result is we stand a fair 
chance of bringing back the spirit of ancient 
craftsman days, when workers lived in their 
homes and turned out a few well made ar- 
ticles instead of simply making parts of ar- 
ticles turned out by the thousand on a ma- 
chine. 

_ These disabled soldiers will need shops 
in direct connection with their homes where 
they can work as many hours a day as they 
have the strength and where they may be 
relieved of the fatigue or annoyance of 
making a long journey to the workshops 
from their homes. We have designed this 
month two houses that could be built under 
three thousand dollars. In one of these we 


have placed the workshop in the rear of 
the house and in the other, directly in front, 
so that if by chance the little house was 
built facing a highway, articles of manu- 
facture such as rugs, cane-seated chairs, per- 
haps flowers and vegetables, could be placed 
in the window and attract the attention of 
the passersby who might care to have them. 


HE first Touchstone House, Number 

twenty-seven, we have planned for a 
fifty-foot lot. The house itself is but twen- 
ty-five feet and six inches wide, so that 
there is a chance for a driveway at one side 
by which material such as lumber, plumb- 
ing fixtures and so forth could be taken to 
the shop and finished work easily removed. 
The shop is entered through a porch so 
people coming to see the workman could 
get to the room at the back of the house 
and enter without going through the living 
rooms. There is a side entrance into the 
back hall and a passage leading directly 
down cellar and into the kitchen. The 
kitchen also can be entered by the grocery- 
man through the same porch that serves 
as a shop entrance. On this first floor is a 
large living and dining room in one and 
the kitchen is of ample dimensions. If by 
chance this house was to be built by some 
one who did not care to have the shop, 
then the shop, as indicated on the plan, 
could be converted into a dining room and 
perhaps not made quite so long. The plan 
could easily be adjusted to serve the needs 
of the people who only want a home and 
have no use for a shop. Upstairs there are 
two bedrooms, a bath and sewing room, 
closets in each room and cross drafts also 
in each room. This little house could be 
built of stucco if desired. 


(THE second house is built all upon one 

floor for those who prefer a house with- 
out stairs. A shop in this Touchstone 
House Number twenty-eight, is entered di- 
rectly from the little entrance vestibule. 
If one did not wish this shop it would make 
an admirable dining room. However, as we 
designed this house for the use of disabled 
soldiers, we have made the living room large 
enough to serve as a dining room also if 
desired. The two bedrooms are separated 
from the rest of the house and the bath- 
room is directly between. In order to get 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


a little coat closet, we have cut one of the 
corners of the living room and to make the 
room symmetrical, we have cut off another 
corner and turned it into a china closet. 
This little house although it is exceedingly 
small, is cosy and complete in every detail. 
The cheapest material of which to make this 
little house would be of clapboards. 

Both houses have been designed for a 
narrow lot and almost any building lot 
would have room enough in the back for a 
small vegetable garden. There would even 
be room enough for a small conservatory 
in which to plant hothouse plants or vege- 
tables, if the soldier took kindly to such an 
idea. 

Specialized planting has been tried out 
with great success in the West. Many in- 
valids have left the East in search of health 
and have found themselves able to add to 
their incomes by working only a few hours 
a day, just as much as their health would 
admit, in growing such things as asparagus 
fern, mushrooms, violets, or carnations for 
the market. This work is not difficult and 
the profits are great. 

America has not yet learned how to make 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


the most of her resources, either in person- 
ality or in ——— When our men come 
back from the war, many new avenues must 
be opened up for their health and happi- 
ness. We may safely expect a revival of 
the crafts and a development of the age-old 
art of gardening. Throughout Switzerland 
we find that the farmer is also a wood 
carver, or a clock maker, and every house- 
wife a spinner or embroiderer of rare abil- 
ity. Why should not our people become 
more versed in the creating of beautiful 
things? We are now famous for our prac- 
tical accomplishments. Americans are 
known to be the best factory workers in the 
world; why should we not also become a 
nation of artists as well? 

Shop-homes and studio-homes should be- 
come more favored in our land as they are 
in the old nations of the world. These 
two little houses that we have desigued this 
month are but forerunners of what should 
follow. Home and shop, beauty and prac- 
ticality must be more centered, not ily in 
our minds, but in reality. Thus will people 
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rOUCHSTONE SHOP-HOME: NO. 28. 


become happier, more contented, and life 
takes on a fuller meaning. Men and women 
working together reach a finer understand- 
ing of one another. The stronghold of the 
home life will be all the more impregnable 
when the means for its support is made an 
integral part of it. 

As time goes on, greater effort can be 
made to make such homes beautiful exter- 
nally as well as comfortable within. The 
two houses that we are showing this month 
have been built mainly with the idea of 
cheapness. Economy is at present the great 
need to be observed. Increased cost of 
building materials and lack of workmen 
make it a patriotic duty to keep down the 
expense of construction to its lowest possi- 
ble figure. A few dollars expended in 
trellises and arches, in window boxes and 
flower gardens would convert these houses 
into the most charming of places. It is 
difficult, as we have asserted many times, 
to make a small house beautiful, for the 
least deviation from the perfect square in- 
creases the cost. The extension of a porch, 
a wing, or the cutting of the roof line to 
create grace may add to the expense. But, 
after all, must it be reckoned economy to 
build cheaply? Surely beauty raises the 
financial value of the property. 


TRANSPLANT WITH CARE, 
GARDENERS! 


F you have started garden plants in- 
I doors in seed boxes or pots, you must 
take great care in transplanting them, 
says to-day’s bulletin from the National 
War Garden Commission of Washington, 
which is co-operating with this paper in 
urging food garden planting to help win the 
war. Weak plants often cannot be trans- 
planted. Therefore select the sturdier ones. 
“Harden off” indoor plants before setting 
them in the garden. Do this by setting the 
seed boxes and plants in open windows and 
reducing the amount of water given to them. 
Do not, however, let the boxes become so 
dry that the plants wilt. After a few days 
you can leave the plants outdoors uncovered 
all day and even on mild nights. Then they 
are ready for transplanting. The hardening 
process requires about two weeks when the 
weather is still cool. 

In transplanting from the seed box, take 
the young plants up with sufficient soil, if 
possible, so that their roots are not exposed. 
If the dirt shakes off, “puddle” the roots 
by dipping them into thin mud. Do this 
immediately so that the roots are not ex- 
posed to the air on the way to the garden. 

Work swiftly in the garden, setting the 
plants in hollows punched with a round 
stick. Press the soil just enough to give 
the roots thorough contact with the earth, 
allowing no air spaces to remain under the 
surface. 

A cloudy day or just before nightfall is 
the best time for transplanting. Ordinarily 
it is not necessary to water the freshly 
transplanted seedlings. 

Any reader of this article can obtain a 
free garden primer by writing to the Na- 
tional War Garden Commission, Washing- 
ton, enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

The National War Garden Commission in 
Washington, D. C., is glad to give any one 
interested in gardening, any one of the fol- 
lowing pamphlets free upon request : 

Grow War Munitions at Home. 

War Vegetable Gardening, thirty-two 
pages, profusely illustrated. 

Canning of Vegetables and Fruits, thirty- 
two pages, profusely illustrated. 

War Gardening by Communities. 

War Gardening by Corporations. 

These booklets, full of orderly informa- 
tion compiled by Government experts, con- 
stitute a First Aid to Gardening of far- 
reaching value. 
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GRACEFUL WILLOW 
FURNITURE FOR SUMMER 
HOUSES AND PORCHES 


LONG many waterways of France, 
fed from cool mountain springs, 
grow willows from which the most 

beautiful basketry and furniture in the 
world is manufactured. The cold mountain 
water and peculiar climatic conditions tend 
to give a rare springiness to the fiber and 
an especially fine satiny texture to the 
wands. Willow is harvested annually as 
though it were a kind of grain, and every 
spring fresh shoots start from the polled 
roots. Thus, a willow bank is a valuable 
possession and the peasant who owns one 
makes every effort ‘to cultivate his crop so 
that it brings the highest market price. 
Willow of the best class is an even ivory 
white color, fine grained, tough and re- 
silient. Furniture made from it responds 
to the motion of the body with litheness, 
yielding quickly and with great comfort, 
whereas ordinary furniture does not yield 
in the least, so that there is no sense of 
responsiveness. Therefore, people rest more 
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CORNER OF A SUMMER ROOM FITTED UP 
COZY TABLE AND CHAIR WITH POCKETS. 
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easily in a willow chair than in any other. 
Now that willow chairs and couches are 
upholstered with box springs, softly padded, 
there seems little left for man to do to make 
his lounge more comfortable. Because wil- 
low is light in weight and is woven by hand 
in open mesh patterns, it lends an appear- 
ance of freshness to any room. There is 
scarce a room of any period in which ar- 
ticles of willow cannot be introduced har- 
moniously. Being hand, instead of machine- 
made, every article has an individuality 
never found in factory-made articles. Even 
though the weaver, who generally comes of 
a long generation of craftsmen, makes an 
attempt to duplicate a pattern many times, 
he never gets an exact copy. Willow chairs 
are thereby given an individuality that 
makes them treasured. 

In addition to its lightness, willow also 
possesses the quality of endurance, that is, 
when the articles are carefully made, so that 
every chair rests squarely on the floor, every 
table and desk top is level and true, when 
couches and settees are properly balanced 
and lamps and bird-stands are woven with 
nice exactness. Willow in its natural state 
is a fair ivory tint, but makers of furniture 
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have discovered how to stain it any shade 
the buyer wishes in order to complete a 
color scheme of the room to be furnished. 
It may be stained with either dull or glossy 
wax finish or even painted a coat of fine, 
elastic enamel. All that is required for per- 
fect color schemes is for the decorator to 
give the dealer samples of the silk, chintz 
or cretonne used in the hangings of the 
room and the articles of furniture will be 
made to match them exactly. 

A visit to the exhibition rooms of a bet- 
ter class establishment, is a revelation to 
those who have not kept up with the ad- 
vances made in this universally admired 
furniture. There are settees, wide and com- 
fortable as any davenport, upholstered with 
the spring-cushions such as are found in the 
most expensive mahogany couches. Some, 
intended for summer use only, have the 
seats made solely of willow with no mat- 
tresses. There are chaise longues, wide and 
deep lounge chairs, luxurious reading chairs, 
delightful rockers, straight service chairs 
and cozy téte-a-téte stools in square, round 
or hour-glass shapes, both tall or comfort- 
ably squat that come in different designs 
to echo those of the larger pieces. Willow 
tables have long been recognized as useful 
and almost indispensable articles for sum- 
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WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE FOR 
THE BUSY MAN OR WOMAN, DESK, CHAIR AND 
SCRAP BASKET, ALSO A BIRD CAGE FOR BEAUTY. 


mer homes, but this year we find that they 
have been made in sizes large enough to be 
used for dining purposes. Dining rooms 
supplied with large round tables, light- 
weight chairs, sideboards, window boxes 
and even lighting fixtures, look as bright 
and airy and suitable as heart could wish. 
They seem the ideal material of which sum- 
mer home furnishings should be constructed. 
It seems to have the same light summery 
gracious effect upon the house that lattice 
has upon gardens. 

In the photographs we are showing may 
be seen a most charming writing desk, 
which gives one an idea of how delightful 
a summer office could be made for the coun- 
try doctor or, in fact, any office in direct 
connection with the home. There are 
shelves for books, drawers for letters, con- 
venient waste baskets, chairs, comfortable, 
but not too luxurious for office use. The 
desk is supplied with blotting pads that do 
not clash with the cretonnes of the cushions, 
but bring the room up to cheerful summer 
requirements. Willow is perhaps not digni- 
fied or ceremonial enough for great city 
houses or city offices, but is charming for 
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summer homes. Sitting rooms or boudoirs 
of almost any house in the country or city 
even, can be furnished with willow. 

One of the photographs shown is a round 
table with newspaper pockets on the sides 
and in this same photograph may also be 
seen a chair with the pocket arranged to 
hold the sewing or ball of knitting yarn. 
Flower stands are supplied with an arch 
over which vines can grow, and have inter- 
linings of zinc, some even with a self-water- 
ing patent. Of course, there are lamps, tall 
enough for a piano and short enough for 
a dressing table or reading light at the side 
of the bed. There are also generous shades 
of willow woven with open patterns to allow 
color of the silk or cretonne lining to shine 
through. These shades are sometimes in- 
verted and hung from the ceiling where they 
give the indirect light so much in favor with 
present-day decorators. 

It is impossible to mention all of the 
useful articles of furniture made for the 
home, but we must not omit the charming 
bassinet for the baby, cages for the birds, 
baskets for the wood, jars for the flowers, 
tea wagons and muffin stands for the dining 
room, comfortable swings for the out-of- 
door sitting room and baskets for every use 
under the sun, and, lastly, kneeling cushions, 
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WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE SUITED TO A 
SUMMER ROOM OR PORCH, SHOWING LAMP, 
CHAIR AND WINDOW BOX WITH BIRD CAGE. 


_ weeding and tool baskets for the garden. 


Some ingenious decorator thought to place 
long, shallow baskets upon tall sticks so 
that in cutting roses or flowers from the 
garden they may be easily laid upon the 
basket without the necessity of stooping 
over. These baskets are very handy when 
it comes to pruning and grafting. Wax, 
scissors, and so forth are on a convenient 
level for immediate use. There are long- 
handled baskets to hold growing or cut 
flowers, flat ones to hold muffins or small 
cakes, great round ones in which a jardiniere 
is concealed and tall ones which hide a ma- 
son glass jar within its braided folds. Wil- 
low offers an infinite variety for purses 
either great or small. 

So important has the willow industry be- 
come and so increasingly difficult is it to 
obtain the best canes, that the United States 
Government has felt it worth while to con- 
duct a series of experiments in growing wil- 
low in the United States. Willow brakes 
that yield wood of great excellence have 
been successfully started in the East. And 
as knowledge of its cultivation increases, 
we have every reason to believe that we will 
be able to produce it in quality. 





APPLE SAUCE 
APPLE SAUCE AND 


POETRY: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


MY LOWELL is “the greatest of the 
Imagists.” Margaret \Widdemer is 
the poet who wrote “The Rose Gar- 

den Husband.” Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner is “the poet of the Indians.” I am 
simply and humbly a poet who makes apple 
sauce. Last summer I made five kinds of 
apple sauce and stored it away in conscien- 
tious and secretive mason jars on a pleasing 
shelf in my pantry. I made apple sauce 
with cinnamon and brown sugar and apple 
sauce with nutmeg and white sugar and 
apple sauce with clove flavoring; I made 
apple sauce with green ginger root and 
apple sauce with elderberry juice. I have 
spent many sunny moments thinking spicy 
thoughts and feeling apple-saucy feelings. 
And in addition to that I have canned 
3ut I must begin at the beginning. 
First I must reveal what may seem to be 
a shameful secret. Until last summer I had 
never done any canning. (If any husbands 
of anti-suffragists read this article I hope 
they will hide it from their wives, for | am 
a good suffragist and since the antis are 
now hard pressed for arguments they might 
decide to use this fact an argument 
against the cause.) To be sure, I had been 
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MARGUERITE WILKINSON, WITH HER CROP OF APPLE SAUCE READY FOR 
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considered a fairly good cook. I can make 
certain things—omelets—but that is another 
story. And always I have believed that the 
labor of cooking is a labor of great dignity 
and power. The woman who prepares good 
food for others to eat is really a life-giver. 
She controls the chemistry of human bodies. 
She furnishes energy for labor and thought 
and emotion. She helps to make mankind 
strong and ruddy and brave and gay. And 
surely that is a noble work, a work worth 
doing. But always in the rich and plentiful 
summers when the trees were laden with 
fruit and the gardens teeming with succu- 
lent vegetables, my husband and I had other 
work to do, or else, with the year’s work 
done, we would go into wild country to 
camp and fish and hunt and dream dreams 
and live. Therefore, although I suppose 
it will not count as an excuse for me with 
solemn anti-suffragists of the Martha per- 
suasion, I had never canned. 

But last summer could not be like other 
summers for any of us. No woman with 
the love of mankind in her heart could think 
of giving last summer over to unproductive 
leisure. For some of us, here in this coun- 
try, last summer meant parting with hus- 
bands and sons and sweethearts. For 
others it meant the bitter pinch of poverty 
because new burdens had fallen on weary 
shoulders. And the President had called 
upon the women of the country to s°rve in 
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MRS. WILKINSON ON HER FARM. 


the kitchens and in the fields at the oldest 
tasks in the world, the tasks without which 
life can never go on. The hours of leisure 
must be given to the work of conservation 
and salvage. We were all called, we were 
all chosen to produce and save the food 
that will make muscle and sinew and fine 
white nerves and through them strength 
and thought and virtue. 

I had very little leisure to give, for the 
common duties of the days must always be 
done. But I did give my leisure to keeping 
a garden and canning food. And I am 
glad that the President called us to this 
task. For I learned what many wiser men 
and women have learned before me, that 
few tasks are so utterly joyous as garden- 
ing, that few tasks are so engagingly varied 
and romantic as canning. And I know of 
ro other tasks that so admirably fill the 
leisure hours of the working intellectual, 
no other tasks that can do more for the 
minds of those who think by giving them 
sound health and tonic hardness and by 
freshening the motions with pure air and 
sweet odors. Sanity grows out of the earth 
with the beans. Fortitude blossoms with 
the potatoes. Kindness and good will bless 
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the full bins in the cellar and the shining 
jelly glasses on the immaculate shelves. 
And I tell my little story of apple sauce and 
cold pack canning because I would like it 
to be persuasive. I would like other women 
with only a little leisure to know how much 
that leisure can be worth to them if they 
will take up the work of gardening and 
canning—what it can put into their pantries, 
what it can put into their minds and hearts. 

Early in May, when the ground was stiil 
cold and wet and heavy—for the spring was 
late—my husband and I began to spend 
week-ends in the beautiful country place 
where we were to work all summer. 
Through the kindness of a friend we found 
a strip of ground, had it plowed and ma- 
nured and began our work in it with zeal. 
At first we could only work on Saturdays 
and Sundays, for we were busy in the city 
on other days. And for that reason we 
were obliged to work long hours on those 
two days in our garden in order to get 
everything in in time. My family had been 
city people and I had always been con- 
sidered frail. But I found that, with a little 
practice, and in cool weather, I could work 
in the garden for six hours without being 
any the worse for it. As soon as we could 
we moved out to the country and worked 
in the garden for a little while every day. 
Every week saw the big strip of land divided 
into more and more little strips, each with 
carefully made rows where seeds were 
planted. My arms began to feel like real 
arms, not feminine and fragile but 
womanly and strong. My face, sunburned, 
in spite of the straw hat bought at the ten- 
cent store, came to reflect the sharp reds 
of carrots and the sombre crimson of beets. 
When I came home at night I was often 
very hot and tired. The mud on my old 
shoes will never come off. The stains on 
my white stockings will ‘never come out. 
Until I purchased the proper clothing my 
laundry bills were swollen fortunes for the 
laundryman. But the work was worth 
doing. 

We put in four crops of corn—two early 
crops of Golden Bantam, a crop of Ever- 
green and a crop of Country Gentleman for 
late in the season. We put in potatoes, but, 
because of the wet spring, I suppose, and 
the cold, many of them failed to come up 
and rotted in the ground. Therefore, our 
potato crop was small. But the corn crop 
made up the deficiency. We planted seeds 
of peas, carrots, beets, parsnips, white tur- 
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nips, rutabagas, radishes, onions, lettuce, 
cos lettuce, chard, two kinds of green beans, 
pole lima beans and bush lima beans. We 
did not find enough poles to plant with all 
our pole beans, but it seemed to matter very 
little, for the vines traggled around and bore 
heavily right on the ground. We had a 
bumper crop of lima beans. We planted 
cucumbers and squash at a discreet distance 
one from another, segregating them accord- 
ing to. modern scientific methods. For it 
seems that proximity tends toward mar- 
riages of convenience between these rela- 
tives—which should be discouraged for 
eugenic reasons! We planted green herbs 
for poultry dressing, which may not be very 
useful, after all, since I can no longer afford 
to buy poultry. We put in pepper plants, 
which were a failure, and egg plants, which 
did only fairly well, and tomato plants, 
which grew and bore fruit in abundance, 
little yellow plum tomatoes that were easily 
canned and could be made into delicious 
preserve, and the round, rich, ruby-colored 
tomato that glorifies a salad. We planted 
muskmelons, also, but one of the men on 
the farm mistook them for hay and ran a 
mowing machine over the young tops, which 
discouraged them. When they finally came 
into bearing I thought it best to forget the 
flavor of them. We put in a baker’s dozen 
of cabbage plants, but a cutworm destroyed 
one in infancy and an ordinary dozen was 
the crop I got. 

When the planting was done I began to 
weed. My vegetables grew so fast that 
many of them kept pace with the weeds and 
made the work worth while. I used to go 
out into my garden very early in the morn- 
ing, before breakfast, just because it was 
enchanting to see how much things could 
grow in a single night. I saw the corn 
when it first put a little white spear point a 
tenth of an inch above the earth. Later I 
saw the spear point unfurl and become a 
banner of tender green. First the blade 
and then the ear, then the tassels and float- 
ing pollen and the full corn in the ear with 
the withered red silk. Once a neighbor’s 
cow invaded my corn field. I had read that 
such things happened to farmers. Now I 
believed and understood. What feelings I 
had about that cow need not be told. I 
should not shock the Martha ladies twice 
in one article. 

I watched the thin necks of the cabbages 
thicken and harden. I watched their Emer- 
sonian craniums bulge with the precious 
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store of convolutions that might become 
kraut. I watched the thrifty and stubborn 
bush beans try to steal land from the lettuce 
in the next bed. I watched the curly ambi- 
tious tendrils of the peas seize upon the 
supports set for them and thrust scented 
white blossoms higher and higher into sunny 
air. I watched the cucumbers grow from 
comical two-leaved infants to lush, vigorous 
vines that traveled far and bore so many 
cucumbers that for a while they seemed to 
happen over night. Then the moles ate the 
roots of the vines under the ground, and 
what I think about moles would make an- 
other anti-suffrage argument. 

And I need hardly say that I found poetry 
in the garden. Who has described the acrid 
odor of the tomato vine when it is bruised? 
Poets have told of dew on roses many times 
too often, but who has told the quaint beauty 
of shining dew-drops scattered along the 
grey-blue leaves of rutabagas? Who has 
given the world in words the miracle of the 
scent of bean flowers, or Of starry white 
potato blossoms lighting the dark green 
foliage? Who has told the magic story of 
the faintly sweet, pollen-laden tassels of the 
corn lifted high above the eager, curling 
red silk? Who has said what the moist 
earth feels like under the feet of one who 
has planted a garden and labored in it 
that there may be food for mankind? The 
inarticulate beauty of innocent mornings, 
calm, breathless noons, rapt and restful 
evenings, is something that I shall never 
forget. 

Because it has been necessary to begin 
work late in the season we got no garden 
crops until the first of July. But from that 
day until the twentieth of October, we 
bought no vegetables and had them in such 
variety and abundance that we needed lit- 
t'e meat. And then I began to can. I 
simply could not see the food that my gar- 
den was producing wasted for lack of a 
little labor. For always, in spite of the 
fact that I am capable of extravagance, I 
have been capable, also, of thrift. If there 
is any reason for this it must be found in 
my mother’s kitchen. For, when I was a 
little girl we had an old-fashioned bread- 
board made of cream-colored wood. And 
carved in a border around it was the legend 
“Waste Not, Want Not.” That breadboard 
made it impossible for me to let last sum- 
mer’s vegetables go unused. And yet, per- 
haps I have not seen that breadboard in 
twenty years. 
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My husband, who did not wish me to run 
any risk of loss, got me the directions for 
cold pack canning which were issued last 
summer by the government, and I made 
my first experiment with string beans. Un- 
fortunately I tried to can a lot at once, for 
there were so many that we did not know 
what to do with them. And because I had 
only a two-burner kerosene stove and be- 
cause the jars were large and the boiler 
necessarily large and deeply filled with 
water, my first. experiment was a failure. 
I worked all day and accomplished very 
little. And thereupon I decided to salt the 
beans in the good old-fashioned way, while 
they were coming in such a large quantity. 
And I did. But I felt sure that I could find 
a way to preserve vegetables by the cold 
pack method and for all women who are 
too busy to give a whole day to this kind 
of labor, but who could give odd moments 
now and then, I recommend the method I 
invented. It is the coffee pot method. I 
got a big coffee pot, put a small wire rack 
in the bottom, and sterilized one jar at a 
time in it with little or no effort, simply by 
keeping it filled and on the burner while 
I did other work. Sometimes I kept the 
coffee pot on all day and filled five or six 
jars with the vegetable most plentiful at the 
time, obeying the directions for cold-pack 
canning, of course, but making only what 
could be made without neglecting regular 
work. I have canned baby limas and writ- 
ten reviews of sour novels of the under- 
world at one and the same time. Neither 
the novels nor the reviews suffered, I think. 
And I have even written a lyric or two 
while cold-pack chard was sterilizing over 
the burner, in my dear old coffee pot. I do 
not know what will happen to that coffee 
pot in the next world. But I know it has 
lived a useful and honorable life in this 
one. 

Nothing valuable in my 
wasted. What I could not can I made into 
pickles. And, at the end of the season, I 
had a hundred and thirty pints of preserved 
foods that I had produced, for the most 
part, myself. And most of it only cost what 
I had to pay for containers, sugar, vinegar, 
spices and other seasonings. In addition 
to this supply in mason jars I had tins of 
dried beans and evaporated corn and large 
earthenware crocks of salted string beans. 
I had a sack of potatoes and a long string 
of onions. This represents a considerable 
amount of food when one considers that 
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it was produced and preserved in the brief 
periods usually devoted to leisure. 

And one day, in the pantry, while I was 
smelling the fragrance of the dried corn, 
and looking at the jars of white delicious 
stems of chard canned for making winter 
salads, and enjoying the outsides of my 
jars of Thousand Island Pickles and green 
tomato pickles, I became very ambitious 
indeed and decided to make jelly and jam. 
I would be a real Martha myself. I tried 
and I succeeded. In the cool summer eve- 
nings when the day’s work was done | 
made jam of a few currants and of the lit- 
tle yellow tomatoes. And these were so 
successful that my husband and I began to 
range the woods near at hand for wild ber- 
ries which I might turn into jam and jelly. 
Funny little black-caps and smoky blue- 
berries, wild blackberries, seedy but flavor- 
ous, wild crab-apples and elderberries on 
the waving leafy stems held high above the 
path, all these came home to my little pre- 
serving kettle. And now, at the end of 
the season, nearly a hundred jelly glasses 
stand upon my shelf, lusciously filled with 
color, rich yellows and clear red, rosy pinks 
and impressive purple. Around the little 
cottage where we live grapes were abun- 
dant and we made them into jelly and jam, 
conserve and grape juice and spiced grapes 
as long as sugar could be obtained without 
difficulty and at a reasonable price. I never 
did anything twice alike. I made my can- 
ning a joyous adventure. And perhaps 
that is why I enjoyed it in a way that would 
amuse a solemn Martha. 

And just at the time when I was feeling 
most romantic about it all a kind neighbor 
told me to pick up apples under her tree. 
I had watched that tree with affectionate 
attention for some time, and when she told 
me to help myself I was elated. But I did 
not want to lose the sense of romance. I 
used to go out at night and pick up those 
apples because it seemed more like an ad- 
venture. My friends have sometimes told 
me that I am never in character as a poet 
because I do not smoke cigarettes and do 
not want to. They imply a subtle connec- 
tion between poetry and the experimental 
wickedness of a small boy with father’s 
tobacco box. But I thought I could pluck 
up enough courage to steal apples at night, 
or rather to seem to steal them. So I 
stealthily made away with the apples my 
friend had told me to take. In a large bas- 
ket I took them home and I cut them into 
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in America 


WHIP-0-WILL-O 


for porch and home, 
is constantly growing 


in favor. Made of 
genuine imported 
French Willow in 
graceful, comforta- 


ble designs. 


Our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet 52 pages 
free on request. 














Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


All About Bungalows 


BUNGALOW BOOK 
1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts 


The Largest exclusive oo 
Bungalow Book pub- = 
lished. 112 pages. Price Postpaid 


Worth inany times its cost to any prospective builder. 
A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 
factory. 

THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 
600 Empire Bidg.. Seattle, Wash. 














Save the Song 
Birds 


T is your duty to 

protect the song 

birds. You can at 

least care for one 
pair by putting up a 
house for them. They 
will help us win the 
war by protecting our 
crops and gardens. 
Dodson bird houses 
get the birds. Built by a 
bird lover who has spent 
twenty-five years in loving 
study of their habits and 
how to attract them around 
beautiful “Bird Lodge,” his 
home on the Kankakee 


4 Compartments 
Size 28 x 18 inches 
Dodson Wren House. 

Built of solid oak with a 
roof of cypress, with cop- I 
per coping. River. 


“Your Bird Friends, and How to 


Free Book Win Them,” also a Bird picture 
in colors worthy of framing. 

“Do Your Bit,” by providing a house and protection 
for at least one pair of song birds. They will repay 
you a thousand fold by protecting our crops and gar- 
dens, aside from their beauty and song. 

Dodson Sparrow Trap now catching sparrows in every 
State. A real trap. Price $6.00 f. o. b. Kankakee, Ill. 
Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


President of American Audubon Association, 


778 S. Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Il. 
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te of the FINEST QUALITY Only 
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’ trimmed oak cabinets 
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Illustration is of No. 55, with 
double doors. Others, except 100, 
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= have single doors. 
r No. 100 is a Combination 


Bench, Cabinet and Tools. 


r 

a We have sold high grade tools for 70 years and we put into these outfits the assortments 
we have found most called for, but can make up any combination wanted. We also carry 
a large line of Benches of Various Kinds and some excellent combinations of Benches 
with Sets of Tools. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE NO. 142 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies for li Manufacturers, Institutions and Individuals 
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Suatiienn Colonial 
Homes 


q We have just issued a very handsome 
souvenir, showing the best types of colo- 
nial architecture, both before and since 
the war. The cuts in this book are made 
from the finest photographs, printed on 


heavy enamel paper, and show up this BIRDS, OUR GARDEN 


ever interesting architecture to the very 
best advantage. ALLIES 


gq No such collection of pictures showing the real 

















colonial architecture of the South, where it reached F + Cc Gi3oc 
its highest state of perfection, has ever been brought Y our choice for t ee 
together. Explanatory foot notes, under each illus- c 

tration, add very much to the value of the book. the three for $3.50. he 
Many of the houses shown possess interesting bits r . 

of history—this being given in every case. by i arcel Post adc 


Postage Weight of 


q “Southern Colonial Homes” is a book you will 


appreciate and keep. This book is sent as a premium th ree iZ2 lbs. I am do- 
with each new subscription to The Southern Archi- ‘ ae 
tect. Send $2 and get this paper one year and the ing “My Bit in mak- 
book free. It is the best value for the money you ° = 
can get. Each issue of the paper is worth a year’s ing these Houses cheap 
subscription. Address 

so that all may use them 

Southern Architect and | |. to insure large crops. 


Building News 


A. P. GREEN ‘“‘Birdville’’ Toms River, N. J. 
Box 1598, Atlanta, Ga. | wears ‘ 
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LET US CONSIDER BEAUTY 


thin juicy slices and laid them tenderly in 
my kettle and put on the cover. 
Then I would go and take a look in the cup- 
board to see what Mother Hubbard had 
provided to add zest and piquancy to my 
apple sauce. Whatever I found that was 
suitable, I put in. And that is why I hap- 
pen to have five kinds of apple sauce. 
There they all stand on the shelves, the 
evidence of a summer’s labor. Gay colors 
show through the glass jars, and, as they 
are opened, one by one, the fragrances of hill 
and field greet us and the rich food keeps us 
well. And sometimes I look at the shelves 
with the pious emotions of a solemn 
Martha, and sometimes with the wickedly 
romantic feelings of a poet. But at other 
times I am hurt by the sight of that food in 
the pantry. Tears fill my eyes and my hands 
that have done this little, little bit, seem 
futile and helpless and weak. For the dear 
women of Belgium lack butter and sugar 
and the good wives of France and England 
cannot give much to their men, cannot af- 
ford the best foods for the little babies they 
love. The poor in our own great cities 
must eat less bread and half of the world is 
hungry—men—women — children — starv- 
ing! I forget the housewifely pride and the 
pitiful little hope to help, for I know that I 
have done a very littie thing for a very 
small world. And I wonder when the day 
will come for the plentiful harvest wisely 
shared. I dream a tragic dream of meat and 
bread and milk for all mankind. And every- 
thing else is swallowed up in a passionate 
longing for some power like the great good 
will of Jesus which might multiply these 
little stores and make of them a feast for 
all the world. 


LET US CONSIDER BEAUTY, 


TOO 


HERE is but one thought uppermost 
in our minds. That is as it should 
be. Certainly THe ToucusToneE for 
one would not have it different. No sacri- 
fice can be too great, no effort can be too 
small which in the uttermost degree helps to 
win the war. There should be, there is no 
thought of holding back. We lay our all, 
our resources, our strength and our abilities 
before our country to take as she needs. 
But gladly as we give whatever may be 
of value and make whatever sacrifice may 
be necessary, should we allow the life we 
have built up in other days to die unneces- 


, TOO 


sarily? Should our art, our literature, our 
horticulture, the more ethereal things of life 
be utterly lost in the thought of war? 

We can not all be on the firing line. 
Thousands have gone and thousands more 
serve here and millions more will answer 
when the call comes. But still there are 
millions who, however willing they may be, 
through lack of knowledge or training or 
for a thousand and one reasons are unable 
to answer a call for any sort of active 
service. 

It is to these enforced and often un- 
willing stay-at-homes that these words are 
addressed. Shall we—and we use the term 
because we, too, on THE TOUCHSTONE are in 
the same position—content ourselves with 
the purchase of Liberty Bonds and allow 
ourselves to think only of the war? Surely 
it is better that we who cannot fight, or 
nurse, or serve behind the lines should try 
and make our country more beautiful for 
those who can. 

It is in such times as these that the true 
mettle of a nation is tried. We must do 
more than win the war. We must win it 
without making every thought subservient 
to the militarism which we fight. We must 
all use every energy we possess in the prose- 
cution of the war. Money in some degree 
all of us can give, but not all of us can give 
much more. Is it not the part of those who 
cannot be of active help to use their energies 
in making our country more beautiful for 
those who offer their lives for its preserva- 
tion? If ever art and beauty have a reason 
for existence, they have now. If ever they 
have an ennobling influence, now they 
should be nourished carefully. 

Laying down the paper with its war news 
the other evening we picked up Marcus 
Aurelius and came across this passage: 
“Doth perfect beauty stand in need of praise 
at all? Nay; no more than law; no more 
than truth; no more than loving kindness 
nor than modesty.” 

There is a greater need of beauty in our 
lives to-day than when these words were 
written two thousand odd years ago. Any 
sacrifices of personal comfort we should 
make and make gladly. There is a lesson 
of thrift to be learned which the French 
express in three words, “Vivre de peu.” 
To live upon little is an object we should 
all aim for. But in laying aside needless 
personal extravagances let us not strangle 
the growth of art and beauty in our coun- 
try. If THe Toucustone believed otherwise 
it would have no just claim for existence. 








LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS AND BETTER CROPS 


We must work hard and avoid waste. Figu- 
ratively and actually, let us plant our gar- 
dens with much needed vegetables. But 
also let us leave some corner for a few 
radiant flowers to gladden the heart of the 
passer-by. }. A. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
AND BETTER CROPS 


HE members of the American Society 

of Landscape Architects did their best 

to encourage the war garden move- 
ment last year by precept and example, and 
watched its progress with keen interest. 
The accomplishment on the whole was 
stimulating to see, and, in its net results, 
admirable ; but, as was only to be expected, 
there was considerable waste of energy due 
to lack of co-ordination, ignorance of those 
who were trying to raise crops for the first 
time, the use of poor land, and other defects 
inevitable in a movement so extensive and 
experimental. This Society therefore ap- 
pointed a Special Committee for Increased 
Crop Production, with an Executive Sub- 
Committee, with headquarters at 15 East 
40th Street, New York City, to collect the 
opinions of its members based on their own 
experiences and observations, and the sub- 
stance thereof is as follows: 

It is advised that owners of country 
estates do not plow up lawns or valuable 
plantations, but lend for war gardens only 
their most fertile land in an area not greater 
than can be well cultivated by those whose 
labor cannot be more profitably employed 
elsewhere. War gardens near factories or 
the dwellings of factory operatives ought to 
be very successful. They might provide a 
very large number of people with healthy 
and profitable recreation in the long hours 
of light during the summer months, and 
would no doubt save the unprofitable spend- 
ing of a great deal of time and money. 

Both hogs and chickens are animals in 
little regard with most people when alivé, 
but highly valued when dead, insomuch that 
nowadays as many as can be procured are 
bought at a high price. Everyone who has 
a lot and is not prevented by local ordi- 
nances should keep one or the other. Either 
chickens or hogs can be largely fed on 
refuse food from the house, a form of food- 
stuff usually entirely lost; which, in fact, 
the community as a rule pays high to de- 
stroy. Boys who are able to keep hogs 
should become members of the hog clubs 

(Continued on page 284) 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress ot 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp., 
118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Business. Manager Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Inc., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Catherine A. Davis, 130 W. 
57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 
453 W. 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are 
none; so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company at trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to he- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpor- 
ation has any interest Girect or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 

Susiness Manager and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of March, 1918. Commission expires March 
30, 1918. Harry I. Stevens, Notary Public. 

New York County No. 322. 
New York Register No. 8071. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*COMMERCIAL PLANT PROPAGA- 
TION,” BY ALFRED C. HOTTES 


‘6 HERE are two considerations in 
the propagation of plants: the art 
and the science. The art is the craft 
or ability to multiply plants ; the science tells 
why each operation is done. One is prac- 
tise; and the other the theory. Each helps 
the other.” This small book is a record of 
various experiments in plant propagation. 
Every grower of plants, shrubs or trees for 
either artistic pleasure or commercial profit, 
should know how to propagate and how to 
increase his stock. This is a practical hand- 
book for. people who wish to propagate 
plants of all kinds so it should appeal to 
florists, orchardists or amateur gardeners. 
There is a chapter on seed-planting, the 
laws of germination, how to test the seeds 
and how to save them. Another chapter 
deals with the increase of plants through 
division, layering and so forth. Still an- 
other chapter deals with grafting and the 
art is made _ perfectly understandable 
through various line cuts. The book also 
contains lists of the best herbaceous peren- 
nials, annuals, trees and shrubs. A great 
deal of information is packed in this small 
volume. (Published by A. T. De La Mare 
Company, New York. Illustrated. 180 
Pages. Price, $1.35.) 


‘*“GREEN TRAILS AND UPLAND 
PASTURES,” BY WALTER PRICH- 
ARD EATON 


RESH winds from high wild places 

blow through this book, leaving the 
spirit of the reader almost as refreshed as 
though his feet actually trod woodland 
paths, his eyes saw shy furry folks hiding 
beneath laurel bushes and his ears caught 
the joyous note of a bird or the lazy tinkle of 
a cow-bell far down in a valley folded safely 
away in the hollow of rounded hills. Read- 
ing his singing words, we who own no “Up- 
per Meadow” or “High Pasture,” hear the 
wood thrush sing, see the beasts of the for- 
est creep forth from the shadow flares of 
night for a drink at the moon-lighted lake. 
We learn how to track hungry four-footed 
neighbors over the snow, what the deer and 
the birds feed upon when winter visits ihe 
earth, how the spring comes, how to turn 
our eyes to the heavens, instead of to the 
daily papers to find out “what it’s going to 
do tomorrow.” The book makes one for- 


get the shut-in city and remember the 
woods, the sky and the river gardens. He 
gives us some excellent advice on landscape 
gardening and shows how certain lines or 
combinations of lines in Nature have a 
definite effect upon the spirit of man. He 
also tells us how glacier peaks and wild 
parks should be reserved as beauty-spaces 
for the children of cities to visit and grow 
young and free again. The book is illus- 
trated by Walter King Stone who shows the 
same reverent sympathy with his pencil 
that Mr. Eaton catches with his pen. (Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page and Company, 
New York City. 303 Pages. Illustrated 
by Walter King Stone. Price, $1.60, net.) 


“THE HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE,” BY FISKE KIMBALL AND 
G. H. EDGELL 


HE qualities that-appealed to the crea- 

tors of architectural styles, emphasized 
through enduring value, form the subject 
matter of this volume. The authors have 
endeavored to place before the public the 
history of architecture, adhering to a middle 
course, not accentuating the individual 
achievements nor generalizing too greatly. 
The book is profusely illustrated with small 
and large photographs, carrying out this 
central idea. Many treatises have been 
written upon the architectural glories of the 
past, but the effort of this volume is to pre- 
sent, through the present perspective of art, 
the effect upon the accomplishments of to- 
day. By method of classification extending 
even to the headings of paragraphs and sec- 
tions, it summarizes the important material 
of single volumes upon this vast subject of 
architecture, thus enabling the student or 
he who merely peruses for the cultural 
pleasure, to grasp the history as a whole 
rather than in fragmentary morsels. More 
space is devoted to the development of 
American architecture than to time honored 
achievements. This book is valuable to all 
readers because it contains the latest data 
on the subject. Much of the literature of 
architecture is antiquated or erroneous, be- 
cause of later additions of excavators and 
advanced scholars who have thrown new 
light upon obscure theories. This history 
of architecture eliminates the idea of tra- 
ditional art having gone to an early tomb 
and shows the tremendous possibilities of 
the future. In the words of the authors 
themselves :—‘“The attempt has been made 
to present each style as a thing of growth 
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and change, rather than as a formula based 
on the monuments of some supposed apogee, 
with respect to which the later forms have 
too often been treated as corrupt.” (Har- 
per and Brothers, Publishers. Profusely 
Illustrated. 621 Pages. Price, $3.50, net.) 


“USE YOUR GOVERNMENT: WHAT 
YOUR GOVERNMENT DOES FOR 
YOU,” BY ALISSA FRANC 


HEN Americans need help what is 

more natural than that they should 
appeal to their Government for advice and 
for material aid? This book was written 
with the idea of showing the farmer, the 
settler, the man in business, the working 
man, the immigrant, the woman in her home 
or the boy and girl in school just how they 
can take advantage of the offers of help 
that the Government is always ready to 
give. Our Government is doing an im- 
mense work in assisting educators, teaching 
women how to choose, buy and cook food, 
and helping the stranger in our land to find 
his place. How much better to go directly 
to this reliable, organized system for help 
than to waste time exploring in various 
channels that lead nowhere! There are 
many ways in which the Government co6p- 
erates in the most natural and practical way 
with the citizen. This book shows you 
some of the ways. The first part is de- 
voted entirely to the needs of the farmer 
and surely the world has never before at 
any time in its history needed so much the 
best that the farmer had to give. The 
farmer needs help and he must have it, else, 
we will find a serious food shortage before 
the year is over. Miss Franc’s information 
has been compiled largely from official lit- 
erature issued by the Government, but she 
has arranged this information so that it is 
easily understood, and in a most practical 
and concise manner. (E. P. Dutton. and 
Company, Publishers, New York. 374 
Pages. Price, $2.00. Illustrated.) 


‘**A GREEN TENT IN FLANDERS,” 
BY MAUD MORTIMER 


HEN an American woman with sym- 
pathetic heart and keenness of obser- 
vation lives in a little green tent back of 
the firing line in Belgium, you may know 
she will have stories to tell and experiences 


to relate worth hearing. This little book is 


full of humorous and pathetic stories of 
humble and great heroes and forms another 
angle from which to view the great struggle 
of this war. It is illustrated with pen and 
ink sketches by the author, made when rest- 
ing from her arduous hospital tasks. ( Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page and Company, 
New York City. 242 Pages. Illustrated 
by the author. Price $1.25, net.) 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS AND 
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(Continued from page 282) 
now existing in many districts, or if none 
is in the neighborhood they should form 
one. No better contribution to the common 
stock of food could be made than by the 
raising of hogs or chickens. 

A few general warnings. Perishable 
crops should not be raised where they can- 
not be either profitably consumed or mar- 
keted. People should be taught to use 
vegetables more and to depend less on 
cereals. Quantities of perishable crops 
have been lost through lack of storage facili- 
ties, and where storage is needed people 
could club together to provide it. 

Land in centers of dense population is so 
valuable for war gardens that it would 
seem only reasonable to conscript it, as has 
already been done in Cleveland, O. Crops 
should not be raised except on land suited 
to them; increases of yield on land already 
under cultivation is more important than 
increase of acreage. The only labor that 
should be employed on war gardens is that 
which cannot be more profitably used else- 
where. Labor already used in tarming, the 
making of munitions or any supplies for 
the war, or in producing any of the necessi- 
ties of life should not be meddled with. 
But the labor that should be used is that of 
the leisure hours of all ages and classes, of 
the whole population that can reach a war 
garden. Uncountable leisure hours of all 
classes would be so much less tedious were 
they filled with productive effort such as 
civilization so sorely needs. Everyone who 
can get access to a bit of land can do some- 
thing. If all this potential energy could be 
mobilized, we should have, not merely 
enough, but a superfluity of labor to win 
the war. 

Harotp A. CaAParn, 
Former President, 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 





